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PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S CONTRIBU- 
TION TO AMERICAN HISTORY. 

THE elaborate biography by Calvin Colton of 
Henry Clay, the great American protectionist 
and founder of the so-called ‘‘ American Sys- 
tem,’’ has been lately republished with an in- 
troduction by Thomas B. Reed, Speaker of ‘the 
House of Representatives. It is a book that 
will never grow old so long as protection has its 
advocates in this country, but that to which we 
would direct particular attention is the fact that 
the original six volumes of the work are now 
supplemented and enriched by a seventh vol- 
ume, containing a history of tariff legislation 
from 1812 to 1896 by William McKinley, Presi- 
dent of the United States. This is, so far as 
we can now recall, the sole oecasion on which 
a literary or historical composition emanating 
from a Chief Magistrate, other than a proc- 
lamation or a message to Congress, has ap- 
peared in print during his term of office. For 
this reason and because the author is, of all 
Americans living, the most conspicuously asso- 
ciated with the protectionist cause, and also be- 
cause of the intrinsic usefulness of the narra- 
tive, we purpose here to outline the data and the 
conclusions set forth in this unique performance, 

Of the several parts w hereof the book before 
us is comprised, the first is allotted to a review 
of tariff legislation from 1812 to 1861. It is 
this par of the volume to which for the mo- 
ment we confine ourselves. Mr. McKinley be- 
gins by noting that it was Henry Clay who, as 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, mainly 
brought about the passage of the several protect- 
ive tariff laws, five in number, enacted from 
July 1, 1812, to February 5, 1816, which enabled 
the government to defray the cost of our second 
war with England. These laws increased the 
entire list of duties one hundred per cent, 
and placed a further duty of ten per cent upon 
the goods imported in foreign vessels, be- 
sides the large tonnage tax of $1.50 to the 
vessel, It is pointed out by Mr. McKinley that 
under such a policy the American market was 
reserved for the American manufacturer; and 
that, notwithstanding the severe drain and waste 
of the war, our country emerged from it more 
prosperous and wealthier than it had been at 
the outset of the contest. Weare also reminded 
that it was at this period that Mr. Clay embraced 
with fervency the advocacy of internal improve 
ments and the firm establishment of the protec- 
tive theory as constituting together the two 
great essentials of what he termed the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can System.’’ In a speech in June, 1816, he 
said: ‘*I would effectually protect our manufac- 
tories; I would afford them protection not so 
much for the sake of the manufacturers them. 
selves as for the general interests.’’ Such, says 
our author, was the animating principle of Clay’s 
whole career. 

Mr. McKinley goes on to recount how, in 
spite of President Madison’s caution against 
precipitancy, Congress supplanted these meas- 
ures in April, 1816, with an act greatly reduc- 
ing the war duties. This act did not receive 
the vote or support of Mr. Clay. Its effects 
were foreseen and deprecated by him, and Were 
described some years later in words that fore- 
shadowed the state of things in 1896 as ‘‘most 
deplorable.” ‘‘We behold,’’ said he, ‘‘general 
distress pervading the whole country; un- 
threshed crops of grain perishing in our barns 
for want of market; an alarming diminution of 
the circulating medium; universal complaint 
of the want of employment, and consequent 
reduction of the wages of labor. To add to 
these evils, there is, above all, a low and de- 
pressed state of the value of almost every de- 
scription of property in the nation, which has, 
on an average, sunk not less than fifty per cent 
within a few years.’’ To the same effect spoke 
Colonel Benton, when he declared that, ‘‘ Dis- 
tress, the universal cry of the people, relief, the 
universal demand, thundered at the doors of all 
legislatures, State and Federal.’’ A gallant 
effort was made by Clay to enact a more effi- 
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cient tariff in 1820, and he carried his bill 
through the House only to see it indefinitely 
postponed in the Senate by a single vote. It was 
at this time that he said: ‘‘The war of the revo- 
lution effected our political emancipation. The 
late war(1812)contributed greatly to our commer- 
cial freedom; but our complete independence 
will only be consummated after the policy of 
protection shall be recognized and adopted.”’ 
No relief came, however grievously needed, 
until the passage of the Act of May 22, 1824, 
which was largely the work of Mr. Clay, and 
became a law through his controlling skill and 
talent. This, as Mr. McKinley bids us notice, 
was not a partisan measure, nor was it enacted 
by sectional divisions, in either branch of Con- 
gress. In the House, for instance, the bill was 
supported by such conspicuous Democrats as 
James Buchanan, of Pennsylvania; Louis Mc- 
Lane, of Maryland, and Samuel Houston, of 
Texas; in the Senate by such Democratic lead- 
ers as Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee; Thomas 
H. Benton, of Missouri; Martin Van Buren, of 
New York, and Richard M. Johngon, of Ken- 
tucky. It will, of course, be observed that in 
this group were no fewer than three statesmen, 
each of whom subsequently became President 
of the United States, besides one, Colonel John- 
son, who became Vice-President. All of them 
at this time gave ardent support to the doctrine 
of protection as being in their eyes indispen- 
sable to our industrial and commercial pros- 
perity. It was in the course of the debate upon 
this measure that Mr. Clay delivered his cele- 
brated speech of March 31, 1824, which Mr. 
McKinley regards as constituting to this day a 
strong argument for the protective policy. In 
discussing the relations of foreign and domestic 
trade he said: ‘‘The greatest want of civilized 
society is a market for the sale and exchange 
of the surplus of the produce of the labor of its 
members. This market may exist at home or 
abroad or both, but it must exist somewhere if 
society is to prosper; and wherever it does exist 
it should be competent to the absorption of the 
entire surplus of production. It is most desir- 
able that there should be both a home and 
a foreign market. With respect, however, to 
their relative superiority, I cannot entertain a 
doubt. The home market is first in order and 
paramount in importance. The object of the 
bill under consideration is to create this home 
market and to lay the foundations of a genuine 
American policy. The creation of a home mar- 
ket is not only necessary to procure for our agri- 
culture a just reward for its labors, but it is in- 
dispensable to obtain a supply of our necessary 
wants. Ifwecannot sell, we cannot buy. The 
sole object of the tariff is to tax the produce of 
foreign industry to promote American industry.” 
The significant fact is recalled by Mr. McKin- 
ley that the effects of the legislation of 1824 
were immediate and gratifying, fulfilling the 
predictions of its friends and promoters. Every 
class of citizens felt the revival of business and 
the general prosperity; the factory, the farm, 
our shipping, commercial and mercantile inter- 
ests, all enjoyed the change. Some years later 
Mr. Clay himself bore impressive testimony to 
the improved conditions of the country. Ina 
memorable speech, delivered by him in the Sen- 
ate on February 2, 1832, he said: ‘‘If I were to 
select any term of seven years since the adop- 
tion of our present Constitution which exhibited 
ascene of the most undisputed dismay and deso- 
lation, it would be exactly that term of seven 
years which immediately preceded the estab- 
lishment of the tariff of 1824. Were I to select, 
on the other hand, the term of seven years ex- 
hibiting the greatest prosperity which the Amer- 
ican people have enjoyed, it would be exactly 
that period of seven years which immediately 
followed the passage of the tariff of 1824.’’ Mr. 
McKinley notes that with the subsequent act of 
1828, which still further increased the customs 
duties, Mr. Clay had no immediate connection, 
as he was then Secretary of State. Here the 
interesting fact is noted that in the earlier tariff 
debates John C. Calhoun had appeared as a 
protectionist, while Daniel Webster had stood 
forth as his opponent. In 1824 their positions 
were exactly reversed; in 1828 Mr. Webster 
favored even an increase of duties, while Mr. 
Calhoun was fast drifting toward the reef of 
nullification. Most of the eminent Democrats, 
however, above mentioned were supporters of 
the law of 1828, and to their aid the great 
Democratic leader, Silas Wright, of New York, 
contributed the weight of his abilities. It was 
also well worth recalling that five gentlemen 
who later became President were recorded on 
the passage of the Act; namely, Van Buren, 
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William Henry Harrison, and Buchanan for it, 
and Tyler and Polk against it. That the meas- 
ure should have been promoted by two prospect- 
ive Democratic Presidents is indeed remark- 
able, for the reason that never in any subsequent 
period of our history have customs duties been 
higher, or has the protective principle been more 
rigorously asserted than by the Act of 1828, 

So evidently satisfactory was now the condi- 
tion of the national finances, the public debt be- 
ing rapidly reduced and the Treasury contain- 
ing a surplus, that Mr. Clay himself in 1830 
proposed ‘‘the immediate abolition of all duties 
on all articles not coming into competition with 
similar articles made or produced in the United 
States, except those on wines and silks, which 
ought to be reduced.’’ After some opposition 
and discussion three acts were passed, cutting 
down the duties on cocoa, tea and coffee, and 
providing for a decrease of the duty on mo- 
lasses, a drawback on spirits, and a curtail. 
ment of the duty on salt. No general reduc- 
tion was made, however, until two years later, 
when President Jackson recommended a revision 
of the tariff, and, on January 9, 1832, Mr. Clay 
renewed his resolution for a reduction of duties 
on non-competing articles. Most of the Demo- 
crats, on the other hand, led by John C. Cal- 
houn, demanded a sweeping change of the rates 
to a revenue standard. This change Mr. Clay 
opposed with the utmost earnestness in a great 
speech quoted by Mr. McKinley, and in the 
course of which he said: ‘The fall of the pro- 
tective policy would be productive of conse- 
quences calamitous indeed. When I look to 
the variety of the interests involved, to the 
number of individuals interested, the amount 
of capital invested, the value of buildings 
erected, and the whole complicated arrange- 
ment of the business for the prosecution of the 
various branches of the manufacturing arts 
which have sprung up under the fostering care 
of this government, | cannot comtemplate any 
evil equal to the sudden overthrow of all these 
interests. In my opinion the sudden repeal 
of the tariff policy would bring ruin and de 
struction on the whole population of this coun- 
try. There is no evil, in my judgment, equal 
to the consequences which would result from 
such a catastrophe.’’ In the same debate Mr. 
Clay expressed a conviction by which he al- 
ways abode, and which is held no less firmly 
by the present President of the United States. 
He declared: ‘‘Gentlemen deceive themselves; 
it is not free trade that they are recommending 
to our acceptance; it is, in effect, the British or 
Colonial System that we are invited to adopt, 
and if this policy prevail it will lead substan- 
tially to the recolonization of these States, un- 
der the commercial dominion of Great Britain.’’ 
The outcome of the heated contest in Congress 
was a revision of the tariff on the lines proposed 
by Mr. Clay, as provided in the Act of July 
14, 1832. The position taken by Mr. Clay in 
the debate is shown by Mr McKinley to have 
been identical with that of ex-President John 
Quincy Adams, who, on May 22 of the year 
named, submitted a report to the House from 
the Committee on Manufactures ably sustain- 
ing the protective policy. Mr. Adams said: 
‘*Under that system of policy (the protective) 
the nation has risen from a depth of weakness, 
imbecility, and distress, to an eminence of pros- 
perity unexampled in the annals of the world.”’ 
It is well known that South Carolina assumed 
to be greatly offended that the reduction of 
duties made in 1832 had not been much larger 
and had not been adjusted to the principle of 
a tariff for revenue only. Her legislature pro- 
ceeded to place the State in an attitude of hos- 
tility to the Federal government by promptly 
passing the law commonly called the ‘‘Ordi- 
nance of Nullification,’’ declaring that the new 
tariff was unconstitutional and void, and should 
not be collected in that State. Proclamation 
was made by authority of the legislature that 
if the government of the United States should 
in any way attempt to enforce the tariff laws 
by means of their army and navy, then ‘‘South 
Carolina will no longer consider herself a mem- 
ber of the Federal Union.”’ The cause of South 
Carolina’s advocacy of nullification, and of her 
threat of secession, was really, as Mr. McKin- 
ley reminds us, and as a Democratic authority, 
Colonel Benton, has observed in his ‘‘Thirty 
Years’. View,”’ not the tariff at all, but the in- 
stitution of human slavery. Mr. Calhoun had 
come to realize that the policy of protection to 
home industry was inimical to the employment 
of cheap or enslaved labor. The issue raised 
by South Carolina was met boldly by President 
Jackson, who, in February, 1833, secured the 
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passage of what was known at the time as ‘‘the 
Force Bill,’? by which he would have undoubt- 
edly secured the collection of the revenues in 
the nullifying State had an attempt been made 
to resist the Federal customs officers. Mean- 
while, however, determined to assure peace and 
to preserve the Union, Mr. Clay had been 
active in the attempt to secure the passage 
of a bill which, while it would provide for a 
gradual reduction of duties, would still preserve 
intact the protective system. His ideas were 
embodied in the bill introduced by him in the 
Senate on February 12, 1833, which became a 
law two weeks later, and which is known as 
one of the three great ‘‘Compromises’’ with 
which Clay’s name is inseparably associated. 
For once, the friends of Jackson, Clay and Cal- 
houn were united in support of the same meas- 
ure, and it passed both Houses by considerable 
majorities. Taking the tariff of 1832 asa basis, 
the ‘Clay Compromise”? provided for an ulti- 
mate reduction of duties on all imports until 
they were cut down toa uniform level of twenty 
per cent ad valorem. The ‘‘compromise’’ con- 
sisted in the swift reduction of duties after 
January 1, 1842, as a concession to the ‘‘nulli- 
fiers,” and the slow and gradual reduction prior 
to that date as a concession to the protection- 
ists. The new law calmed the excitement in 
the South, but its effects were otherwise disas- 
trous. To the tariff of 1833, more than to any 
other single cause, is generally attributed the 
great financial crisis of 1837, an epoch of gloom 
and catastrophe almost comparable with that 
which had preceded the enactment of the tariff 
of 1824. Clay believed, in 1833, that experi- 
ence would speedily teach the people keenly to 
appreciate the advantages of protection to home 
industry. It is pointed out by President Mc- 
Kinley that never were the convictions of any 
statesman more completely vindicated. Within 
five years a panic swept over the United States 
by which not only were manufactures pros- 
trated, but commerce, navigation, mining, and 
especially agriculture, shared in the general 
ruin, Then were witnessed scenes almost the 
counterparts of those which we have beheld 
during the last three years. Mortgages were 
foreclosed, and forced sales made in every di- 
rection; thousands of able-bodied men were 
toiling at not moré than twenty-five cents per 
day; while other thousands, unable to obtain 
employment at any price, were obliged with 
their wives and children to appeal to charity, 
and to rely upon the free-soup houses, which 
were established in every city, for the only food 
they could procure. 

It is certain that the American people im- 
puted the distress occasioned by the crisis of 
1837 in great part to the existing tariff, and 
when their opportunity came, as it did in the 
national election of 1840, they drove from 
power, in every branch of the government, the 
party held responsible for it. As a result of 
this political revolution, and in obedience to the 
popular will, President Tyler, although himself 
a free trader, recognized that the revenue was 
no longer sufficient for the support of the gov- 
ernment, and on August 30, 1842, gave his 
assent to another great protective tariff bill. It 
is pointed out by Mr. McKinley that the framers 
of the new law were evidently impressed with 
the truth of the maxim enunciated by Mr. Clay, 
when referring in former years to ad valorem 
duties: ‘Let me fix the value of foreign mer- 
chandise,’’ said he, ‘fand I do not care what 
your duty is.’”’ That is what the importers of 
foreign merchandise practically say by their 
notorious undervaluations. For the purpose 
of averting such frauds, specific duties were 
substituted for ad valorem, as far as possible 
throughout the whole list. It proved a benef 
icent measure, even more strongly protective 
than its friends had thought that it would be. 
During the four years in which it was opera- 
tive, it raised the country from the depths of 
financial depression and distress to a condition 
of confidence and prosperity such as had not 
been enjoyed since 1832. So widely popular, 
indeed, was the new law that in the presidential 
campaign of 1844 the Democrats in the critical 
Northern States were as earnest advocates of it 
and of the doctrine of protection as were the 
friends of Mr. Clay. Had they not been so, it 
is doubtful whether they could have carried 
Pennsylvania for their candidate, James K. 
Polk. As it was, Polk received majorities even 
in the manufacturing centers of the Middle 
States, on the ground that he was “‘a better 
protectionist than Clay.’’ No sooner, how- 
ever, was Mr. Polk inaugurated than he called 
into his Cabinet, as Secretary of the Treasury, 
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Robert J. Walker, of Mississippi, a zealous free 
trader, who, as Senator, had opposed the law 
of 1842, and was known to be intent on 
its repeal. Vigorously supported by the Ex- 
ecutive, Walker did manage to repeal it, 
though only by the casting vote of Vice- 
President Dallas in the Senate; and on Au- 
gust 30, 1846, a bill representing his own 
views, then and since known as the ‘‘ Walker 
tariff,’’ went into effect. By the new law the 
duties were for the first time exclusively ad 
valorem; they were avowedly levied for rev- 
enue only. On the importations of 1847, the 
average duties under the Walker tariff were 
twenty-seven and seven-tenths per cent, but in 
1856 they fell to twenty-one and sixty-eight 
hundredths. We should add that there was an 
enlarged free list. We need not say that the 
Walker tariff was hailed with enthusiasm in 
England. Its author, in a report submitted by 
him to Congress, had arraigned our manufact- 
urers as but little better than public conspira- 
tors guilty of both deceit and extortion. This 
was a view which not unnaturally met with 
approval by British manufacturers who desired 
a market for their commodities in the United 
States. The facts are recalled by Mr. McKin- 
ley in the book before us, that the House of 
Lords ordered the report of Secretary Walker 
to be printed and distributed throughout the 
United Kingdom, while Richard Cobden de- 
clared that he had never read a better digest 
of the arguments in favor of free trade than 
that put forth by the American Secretary of the 
Treasury. Nor was it in Great Britain only 
that the Walker tariff received applause. It 
was the boast of the author of this law, and it 
is to this day asserted by his disciples, that the 
Walker tariff ‘‘remained unchanged for eleven 
years, ‘during which time the country enjoyed 
great prosperity, and that it was then volun- 
tarily amended by its friends only in the direc- 
tion of their well-established free trade policy.”’ 
It is undeniable that the law was not amended 
until 1857; but President McKinley deems it 
extremely disputable whether it brought pros- 
perity to the country, and he pronounces it un- 
true that the people ever gave the Walker tariff 
their express approval. The most important 
section of the President’s history of our tariff 
legislation is that in which he undertakes to 
refute the claim of the free traders, that such 
prosperity as the country enjoyed from 1847 to 
1861, the period when the tariff for revenue 
only policy held sway in the United States, 
should be attributed to that policy. 

Mr. McKinley begins his refutation of the 
oft-repeated claim of the free traders by point- 
ing out that simultaneously with President 
Polk’s approval of the Walker bill came the 
declaration of war against Mexico. This led to 
the employment of an army of 100,000 men and 
the outlay of more than $150,000,000 among the 
people for its support, above the ordinary ex- 
penditures of the government, during the next 
two years. We are next reminded that before 
this stimulus to our manufactures and trade 
began to subside, a terrible famine occurred in 
Ireland. This caused an unprecedented de- 
mand for our bread stuffs and brought to the 
United States extraordinary shipments of spe- 
cie. Then followed the European revolutions 
of 1848, by which the trade and manufactures 
of the entive Continent were disturbed, and, in 
some districts, suspended. Exportations to the 
United States were in a large measure stopped, 
and for the time being our manufacturers en- 
joyed both the home market and a profitable for- 
eign trade. Then came the discovery of gold in 
California, attracting to our Western shores the 
surplus population of our manufacturing and 
agricultural districts, and sending back to the 
Kast abundant streams of the precious metals. 
For six years following 1848 the gold fever drew 
to the Pacific Slope from the oldest States a 
sturdy population, and added to the wealth of 
the world more than $640,000,000 in the output 
of gold alone. In view of circumstances so ex- 
ceptionally favorable, Mr. McKinley submits 
that we should have become immensely wealthy, 
not to speak of being able to meet every de- 
mand of the government without borrowing a 
dollar, had we been pursuing a wise fiscal 
policy. Even in 1854, however, although at 
that date the output of gold showed signs of 
decline, yet then, by another of the remarkable 
incidents of the time, influencing our business 
conditions, the Crimean War broke out, a war 
between England, France, and Russia, three 
of the leading powers of Europe and the world. 
Confusion reigned in the industrial circles of 
Europe for the next two and a half years, and 





during this period the United States enjoyed a 
richer harvest than they had ever before reaped 
from foreign lands. Our country could hardly 
have been depressed under such anomalous con- 
ditions. When peace, however, returned to 
Europe, manufacturing was resumed in Eng- 
land and France with greater energy and amid 
more alluring prospects for trade in America 
than had ever before been known. 

Then, as President McKinley reminds us, it 
naturally and inevitably came to pass, with our 
vastly increased importations and consequent 
dependence upon foreign factories, that our 
whole business situation swiftly changed from 
apparent prosperity to actual distress. The 
tariff for revenue only policy rested at length 
solely upon its own merits. We were, as a 
nation, pursuing the hazardous experiment of 
spending abroad the money we should have 
kept at home. The gold of California, the 
largest product of that precious metal up to 
that time secured from any country, was speed- 
ily drained by Europe. Within a year after the 
close of the Crimean war, this country was dis- 
tracted and humiliated by the only financial 
panic it had experienced for twenty years, or, 
in other words, since the adoption, in 1837, of 
a somewhat similar tariff policy to that it was 
then pursuing. The panic of 1857 swept over 
the entire Union, prostrating alike our agricul- 
tural, commercial, thining, and manufacturing 
interests. The stagnation of business and pa- 
ralysis of trade and enterprise continued during 
the next four years, or up to the eve of the Civil 
War, amid severe and widespread distress, al- 
most as exhausting as that experienced during 
the previous low tariff financial depressions of 
1819-24, and 1837-42. 

What, now, is the conclusion drawn by Presi- 
dent McKinley in the light of history with re- 
gard to the Walker tariff, that example of a 
tariff for revenue policy to which such of our 
free traders as survive continue to ‘‘point with 
pride’? The conclusion is, that unless sup 
ported by the singularly fortunate events 
which had for ten years given us the ap- 
pearance of great prosperity, namely, our 
own vast product of gold and the benefits 
accruing to our people by reason of a great 
foreign war, the Walker system could not 
have sustained itself, and in fact did not 
sustain itself, for a single year. Instead 
of our having a large balance of trade al- 
ways in our favor, as should have been 
conspicuously the case, our foreign imports 
exceeded our exports of home products by 
the tremendous sum of $448,000,000, while 
the exports of our specie exceeded the im- 
ports of money from other countries by the 
startling aggregate of $406,000,000. Can it 
be doubted, asks Mr. McKinley, that if the pro- 
tective policy had been steadily maintained dur- 
ing this period (1846-61), and the duties had 
remained as they were fixed by the tariff of 
1842, there would have been not only an abun- 
dance of revenue, but the public debt, prin- 
cipal and interest, would all, have been extin- 
guished, and the Treasury would have been 
able to furnish ample means to defend the im- 
periled life of the nation at the outbreak of the 
Civil War? Instead thereof, our credit was 
clouded, and it was with great difficulty that the 
government could borrow money either at home 
or abroad, and then only by selling our bonds, 
bearing a high rate of interest, at a heavy dis- 
count. We are told that an able financier has 
expressed a confident belief that $200,000,000 in 
specie, which he declares could readily have 
been provided by a protective tariff between 
1850 and 1860, would have kept the national 
debt $1,000,000,000 below the vast proportions 
it attained during the war. Certain it is that 
with a surplus, instead of a deficit in the 
Treasury, the Federal Government would not 
have been put to the shame of ‘“‘having its 
paper hawked in the money markets at the 
usurious rate of one per cent a month.’’ Yet 
to this condition were we reduced under the 
operation of a revenue tariff in the autumn of 
1860, when it seemed that the nation’s death 
agony was beginning. 

Such is a sketch in miniature of President 
McKinley’s history of our tariff legislation from 
the establishment of the Federal Government 
to the outbreak of the war of the rebellion. We 
may recur hereafter to this valuable volume, a 
storehouse of information not elsewhere acces- 
sible in so convenient and compact a form, for 
the purpose of showing how the author traces 
the record of our tariff laws from the opening 
of the Civil War to the formulation of the Ding- 
ley bill. 
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THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 


BY JOHN HABBERTON, 
Author of “Helen's Babies,’ etc., etc 

WHILE villagers and city people in all the Northern 
and Middle States were grumbling about the unseason- 
able cold and dampness of May and June, most of the 
farmers were gleeful in the extreme, for the weather 
contained the highest promises of more grass and hay 
than had been made before in twenty years. As among 
agricultural products grass and ay are next in impor- 
tance to wheat and corn, far exceeding even cotton, it 
is to be hoped the much-pitied individual known as 
“the honest farmer” will arise in his collective capac- 
ity and say something pleasant and befitting the occa- 
sion. An attempt has been made to ‘‘bull”’ the price of 
wheat by stories that the wet weather has injured much 
of the standing grain, but unprofessional speculators 
would do well to take no stock in such tales. The 
wheat crop, like the oft-reported killed yet seldor 
injured peach crop. will endure much from the weather 
yet reach harvest-time in fine condition. 

What a pitiful fizzle there was of the charitable 
attempt to send a lot of American grain to the starving 
people of India! Three thousand tons of grain were 
subscribed, but Congress in authorizing the nation to 
pay the carrying expenses, stipulated that only vessels 
with American register—-‘‘flying our flag’’—should be 
used. This bit of spread-eagleism delayed shipment for 
weeks; now the grain is to be sold and the money for 
warded to the India Famine Committee. What makes 
the matter worse is that reports have reached the United 
States that there is plenty of grain and rice in India; 
the cause of the suffering is the exorbitant prices which 
the rain merchants maintain and which the poor can 
not pay. Our grain might have depressed these prices ; 
our money will merely nelp sustain them, and perhaps 
enable the native dealers to further raise them. It 1s to 
be hoped that so silly a blunder on so serious an occa 
sion will serve as a warning against future attempts at 
self-glorification, Nations as well as individuals should 
act according to the injunction, *When thou doest alms 
let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth.” 

If Turkey refuses to accept Mr. Angell, the new 
American Minister, there will be a general howl by 
religious people and others who have been horrified by 


the atrocities in Armenia, These good people, how 
ever, will have only themselves to blame. <A lot of 
them told the newspapers how good aman Dr. Angell 
was, and how well he would take care of the mission- 


aries, and how indignantly he would protest against 
Turkey's conduct ine Armenia, Then the newspapers 
themselves echoed these remarks and added some of 
their own, and the estimable appointee himself was not 
silent. Bad though Turkey’s government is, the Turk- 
ish diplomatic representatives are quite as clever and 
wideawake as any in the world; so the Turkish Minis- 
ter at Washington and the Turkish Consul-General and 
all his assistants have been sending word home as to 
what to expect of the new American Minister. It is of 
great advantage to us in some ways that as a nation we 
have but few neighbors; on the other hand, we would 
be better off if through acquaintance or some other 
means we could get out of the habit of talking too 
much on subjects that our government understands 
better than we 

More than half a hundred South American mer- 
chants have been visiting the large Eastern cities, and 
about nine of every ten American merchants who ex- 
pected to make something out of them were disap 
pointed. The Yankee is a clever trader, but he must 
get up far earlier in the morning before he can get the 
better of the Spanish-American man of business. Still, 
South America is the nearest and most practicable 
market for goods of American manufacture, and it is 
not impossible that some mutually beneficial deals may 
be made while the visitors are here. It is the fashion to 
treat South American countries as semi-savage: their 
population certainly consists largely of Indians and 
negroes Who require little but what can be had with- 
out money. Nevertheless the aggregate trade between 
these countries and England, France and Germany is 
enormous, While with us the deajings are comparatively 
small, and ‘‘the balance of trade” is against us to the 
extent that we have to send down there annually many 
millions of dollars for commodities for which we should 
be able to trade something. It remains to be said that 
no amount of effusive talk, by Congress or by individu- 
als, will improve matters between us; the manufact- 
urers and merchants must arrange the business be- 
tween themselves. 

What next? Fastidious people, as well as many who 
are not, have complained from time to time that the 
dirtiest objects that human beings are ever required to 
touch are the Bibles upon which oaths are administered 
in courts of Jaw. The seriousness of the charge is en- 
hanced by the manner in which the touch is made, and 
the special facilities of human lips for spreading con- 
tagious diseases. So genius has come to the rescue, 
and a “‘sanitary’’ Bible has been put upon the market; 
the covers, instead of being leather or muslin, are of 
celluloid, which can be washed as often as desired. 
Probably we shall hear in the course of time of a special 
pocket Bible for the use of sensitive professional wit- 
nesses, custom house brokers and other people wh« 
must make a great number of affidavits; but a better 
plan, tending to cleanliness of soul as well as of body, 
would be to replace the oath by a form of affirmation, in- 
creasing the penalties for false testimony, and enforcing 
the penalties mercilessly. In practice, the oath has be- 
come as little binding as any form of words ever devised. 

Contrary to general expectation, the Senate has been 
getting along quite rapidly—for the Senate— with the 
Tariff bill. Instead of fighting hard for each item, the 
majority is doing scarcely any “hitting back’’; this 
course reduces by at least one-half the time that might 
be consumed. Progress is furthered, also, by the con- 
viction of some of the opposition that there must be a 
new Tariff bill anyway, so their respective sections of 
the country may as well get a share of the benefits. 
A man must be a rabid free trader not to be willing to 
make an exception in favor of protection for an indus- 
try—be it ‘‘infant,’’ middle-aged, or venerable—that is 
general in his own State or district; the majority of 
the Senate is making the most of this weakness and 
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treating it with lavish generosity. An unexpected 
effect of this, in turn, is that the Silver Senators, who 
were expected to ‘‘hold up” the bill until something 
satisfactory should be done for the white metal, find 
that they do not hold the balance of power and that 
they will be unable to obstruct except by talk 

If we do not have a war with the Cheyenne Indians 
in Montana it will be because an army officer is the 
Indian agent in charge of the reservation. There are 
bad Cheyennes, but there are white settlers who are not 
saints, and the border trick of worrying the Indians into 
war so that the troops may be called for to kill them off 
has worked well so many times that there always are 
whites who are willing to try it anew. The Indians 
have learned to distrust all State and county authorities 
in the new States, and to refuse to surrender ‘bad 
Indians’ to them; only Indian agents and army officers 
can suppress uprisings. 

When the government has looked into the Cheyenne 
disturbance—if ever it does—it might also investigate 
the recent brutal raid upon some of the Navajos in 
\rizona. These members of a once dréaded tribe that 
for years have been peaceable grazers and farmers, 
were driven, several months ago, from government 
land on which they were grazing their flocks. The 
attacking party consisted of a sheriff and his posse— 
men who had no possible right on the ground, and who 
would not have dared to show their faces there had the 
locks belonged to white men instead of Indians. If the 
Interior Department knows nothing about it, the Secre- 
tary would do well to send a detective out there to learn 
whose sheep are now grazing on the government land 
from which the Navajos were driven, and to learn, also, 
what the new herders pay for the privilege of not being 
annoyed, and who gets the money. 

Still another possible forerunner of an Indian war is 
the prospect of a forcible removal of the Seminoles from 
their homes in the Florida Everglades to an island on 
the coast. No other class of. inhabitants give the State 
and nation so little trouble as the Seminoles; they work 
for their living, they are peaceable, they do not steal, 
beg or even accept presents; there is absolutely nothing 
against them but the fact that the lands which several 
generations of them have cultivated would make splen- 
did orange groves or sugar or pineapple plantations for 
white men. Better fighters than the Seminoles never 
were met by our army; they are as good shots as ever 
and harder to reach than of old; they are also the most 
suspicious Indians in the Union. e 

Were bicyclists good for nothing else, they would 
still be invaluable as amateur inspectors of streets and 
roads. There used to be big money for any paving con- 
tractors and road-masters who had thick skins of their 
own and merely the ordinary quality of grumblers to 
contend against. Now, however, woe betide the road- 
master or street contractor who slights his work, or the 
local “rings” that divert appropriations to their own 
pockets. Fortunately for all honest persons concerned, 
the wheelmen demand no more than is fair; a road 
that is too bad for them is not good enough for the 
farmer, expressman, merchant's delivery wagon, or for 

carriages of any kind. Most wagons and carriages are 
made heavier and more costly than they should be, 
merely because that they may endure the Jolting of bad 
pavements or the strain of being dragged through mud. 
If the wheelmen have their way—and the majority of 
them are voters—the time is not far distant when one 
horse may do what now is the work of two, which will 
turn the scale from loss to profit for hundreds of thou- 
sands who use horses, 

An attempt to impose a graded tax on inheritances 
failed in New York a few weeks ago through a veto by 
the Governor on the ground that the rates were un- 
equal. The new inheritance tax law of Pennsylvania 
has just been declared unconstitutional for about the 
same reason; it divided the people into classes by ex- 
cepting from taxation such inheritances as were valued 
at less than five thousand dollars. From these two fail- 
ures it appears that there is but one way to extract 
money from dead men’s estates in States where all men 
are supposed to be equal before the law, and that is to 
tax all inheritances, the smallest as well as the great- 
est. There are numerous ways of blackmailing and 
otherwise ‘“‘striking’’ the rich during their lifetime; 
there are many directions in which ‘the destruction 
of the poor is their poverty,’’ but ‘tis only the sneak 
who will kick a man after he is dead, and only the 
pauper who can afford to dodge an inheritance tax 
such as other men pay. 

How sweet the sense of relief that wiil be experi- 
enced by civilized peoples when they learn that this 
earth is only twenty or thirty million years old instead 
of being a thousand times older. as some geologists have 
declared it. Twenty or thirty million years is quite a 
respectable age, as worlds go, but a thousand times as 
many years would seem unavoidably depressing even 
to a heart of fire in a breast of granite, as the earth's is 
said to be. The authority for the newly-given figures 
is Lord Kelvin, an investigator of high repute for 
method, acquirement and sincerity; but. as even he 
admits his inability to estimate no closer than ten mil- 
lion years, the rest of us will be compelled to admit 
that we know no more on the subject than we knew 
before and that one may as well attempt to guess a 
woman's age as a world’s. ‘ 

While some theorists and faddists are arguing that 
every one eats too much, and others are urging people 
to take but one meal a day—and a light meal even then 
—the War Department has been experimenting prac- 
tically to learn what amount of food men can maintain 
life on without deteriorating physically. The men who 
were put to the test were a troop of cavalry, so they had 
not to carry their own weight; yet the ‘‘emergency”’ 
ration, which is expected to be used only occasionally 
and for a short time, contained besides coffee, sugar 
and salt nearly a pound of the driest of dry food mate- 
rial—hard bread. pea meal, and bacon. This is so much 
more than the above-mentioned theorists and faddists 
would allow themselves and their followers that -it 
would be well for persons contemplating the starvation 
plan of diet to await the government's full report of the 
effect of use of the emergency ration upon the subse- 
quent health of the men. In the meantime a short 
course of common-sense reasoning would not be out of 

place; for humanity, like all other working machines. 
is subject to the rule that the greater the exertion re- 
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quired the greater must be the supply of power and the 
source of the power. 

The most profitable manufacturing business in the 
United States at present is not that of the Standard Oj! 
Trust or the Sugar Trust; it is the making of counter- 
feit silver coin of standard silver and full-weight. The 
safeguard against a mass of bad coin in other years was 
that the coiners could not give true weight, ‘‘ring,’’ and 
‘feel’; but now, when a genuine half-dollar contains 
less than a quarter’s worth of silver no alloy need be 
used by the counterfeiters; neither need expense be 
spared in manufacturing, for the various processes of 
manufacture at the mint, all of which are known, can 
be practiced by rogues and still leave a larger margin 
of profit than any soulless monopolist would ever dare 
to hope for on anything. When merchants and bank- 
ers throughout the country learn how large is the 
quantity of counterfeit silver coin now in circulation, 
and begin to test all coins received, as some city dealers 
do, there will be a general how] from the sufferers, but 
the counterfeiters will not discontinue business until 
the people stop using light-weight silver; human nat- 
ure is too weak to withstand any temptation that 
promises nearly a hundred per cent profit. 

Although the island of*Cuba is not a hundred miles 
from the United States, and hundreds of thousands of 
Americans are deeply interested in the conflict of arms 
going on down there, we know next to nothing about it. 
‘dhe progress of the Greco-Turkish war, four thousand 
miles further away, has been reported at great length 
and but few of the stories have needed correction. but 
the Cuban quarrel has plunged veteran newsgatherers 
into uncertainty and despair. Generally a Cuban war 
story, like a railway ticket, ceases to be good as soon as 
it is used; for a denial may be expected at once. Mr. 
Calhoun, who went to the island to assist General Lee 
in the investigation of the circumstances of the death 
of an American citizen, threw some light upon the 
mystery when he said to a newspaper reporter, ‘They 
aren't acquainted with the truth down there. Neither 
side is. Doubt if there is such a word in the language.” 
Some suspicions to this effect have been whispered from 
time to time in newspaper offices; from Mr. Calhoun’s 
statement the general public will know how to regard 
the Cuban news of the future. ; 

The highly civilized a1. 1 generally law-abiding State 
of Ohio has been doubly disgraced by her last lynching 
affair—disgraced by the lynching itself and by the in- 
ability of the militia to prevent the crime. The shoot- 
ing down of human beings 1s dreadful work at best: 
but when it must be begun to prevent violation of the 
law it should not cease until its purpose has been ac- 
complished. Evidently Ohio’s militia are not properly 
armed; a single company with magazine rifles should 
be able to suppress any mob and to prevent the militia 
of the State becoming a laughing-stock of men who 
will constitute the mobs of the future. Ohio still has 
a chance, however, to compel respect for her outraged 
law; it is by punishing all participators in the Urbana 
lynching. As these are said to be known, there ought 
to be no trouble about making of them such examples 
as shall effectually discourage all would-be lynchers 
elsewhere in the State. ; 

As Texas is supposed to be a State where lynchings 
are popular, and winked at by the authorities, the fol- 
lowing recent utterance by Judge Duncan of Tyler, 
Texas, regarding the failure of peace otticers to pre- 
vent a lynching, is timely: “It is as much the duty of 
a sheriff or a peace officer to defend a prisoner as to 
arrest him. If he cannot do it, he should show some 
valid reason why. If he will not, he has such a mis- 
conception of his duties as an officer as to make him 
utterly unfit to occupy the position and he should give 
place to one who will discharge its responsibilities 
under the law and in vindication of its majesty with- 
out fear or favor and in serene disregard of inflamed 
public opinion.” 

Some Pennsylvania legislators have discovered a 
new use for governors; they have asked their own 
Governor to tell them how to increase the revenues of 
the State! In all civilized countries but our own it is 
the custom to regulate expenditures by receipts, and to 
annoy taxpayers as little as possible: but we Americans 
have got beyond this old-fogy method. The nation, 
like its most progressive citizens, spends all it can and 
cheerfully trusts the future to make ends meet in some 
way; it has avoided bankruptcy so often that many of 
the States have taken pattern after it, and among these 
Pennsylvania has been specially profuse of expenditure. 
It would be interesting, however, to learn by what 
mental process the Pennsylvania Solons appealed to the 
Governor to inform them how else to tax the people. 
Governors are executive officers, and executives used to 
be extortioners also, but that qualification has been 
dropped by common consent of all countries this side 
of Turkey on the east and China on the west. 

Governor Hasting’s reply to the extraordinary re- 
quest of the Legislature was a State paper that might 
be copied with good reason by at least half the Gover- 
nors in the Union, and then reiterated until men 
elected to make laws but whose only purpose seems to 
be to spend money shall learn that the contents of a 
State treasury is not the property of a Legislature, to 
be spent or given away for personal and party purposes, 
but is part of the general estate of the whole body of the 
people, and to be handled as wisely and honestly as if it 
were the individual legislator’s own money. Says Gov- 
ernor Hastings: ‘At this time. when almost all indus- 
tries are suffering. when trade is stagnant and when 
willing labor can find no employment. economy in the 
expenditures of public money should control the Gen- 
eral Assembly in its appropriations, and will certainly 
control the Executive in the consideration of all such 
measures. .. Instead of searching through the crip- 
pled business interests of the State for new subjects to 
tax, or calling upon me to point them out, it will be 
much easier and more in the line of duty, as public ser- 
vants, to exert our energies in finding where the burden 
of taxation may, in some measure, be lifted from the 
shoulders of our people.”’ 





—SUMMER HOMES— 

A beautifully lustrated book—hst of over 5000 Summer Hotels 
and Boarding Houses along the Hudson, in the Catskill Mountains 
and Northern New York. Send eight cents in stamps to H. B. Jagoe, 
General Eastern Passenger Agent, West Shore Railrvad, 363 Broad- 
way, New York; or free upon application. 
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Christ who replied that the Sabbath was made for man 
and not man for the Sabbath. 

The group of Chicago men who pro to transmute 
carbon, sulphur, iron and antimony into gold may or 
may not have recovered the alcahest and solved the 
secret of Hermes Trismegistus, but before the incredul- 
ity which they excite expands, it is pertinent to note 
that what has been done may be repeated. For all who 
have made the subject a study are agreed that once 
upon a time there was indeed a universal solvent, and 
that because there is no other way by which the wealth 
of ancient potentates, wealth which to us sounds fabu- 
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BY EDGAR SALTUS. 


Leo XIII., now almost ninety, has recently written 
a poem, full of maxims which it may be presumed he 
has observed and which in view of his great age are ; : - 
therefore doubly valuable. The subject is food, or per- lous, can be explained. Governments which to-day 
haps it would be more exact to say frugality. The have behind them not alone accumulated possessions 
Pontiff praises the wine that comes from the Albanian but the gold of California, of Australia and of the 
hills, the honey that is found on Ibla. He praises, too, Transvaal in addition, have to penuriously consider the 
the comforting grains from Moka. He recommends &XPense of an ironclad. In early times there was noth- 
sauceless meats, the nourishing qualities of milk, sweet 1™& of this. The kings who used to reign built at will 
herbs, fresh vegetables, ripe fruit, and especially apples. cities of enchanted temples, royal dwellings, shimmer- 
But in the praise, as in the recommendations, there is 198 statues and. walls so wide that they were race- 
always the injunction to eat and drink sparingly. And Courses for chariots. There was the city of Dur- 
nothing could be more sagacious. Where a community Sargenu, a monarch’s whim, that emerged like a vision 
does not overeat its doctors starve to death. But now- from an arid plain. And there were the hanging 
adays longevity is an accident when it does not happen gardens of Babylon, constructed merely to pleasure the 
to be an inheritance. A French Academician, who died Pretty eyes of a princess. The treasuries which Alex- 
recently at the age of one hundred, was supposed to ander looted provided him with coin to the value of 
have a secret for prolonging life. It was an idea two billion seven hundred and fifty million dollars, a 
which he fostered, for it became his chief amusement 8¥™ tolerably large and yet which is paltry beside the 
to answer people who wrote to him concerning it. eighty-five billion dollars which the researches of Dr. 
To each he told something different. To one per- Arbuthnot have enabled him to estimate was the value 
son, for instance, he would say that the secret of long of the treasure heaped on the pile of Assurbanipal. 
life consisted in habitual intoxication. To another he 
would answer that he slept twenty-three hours out of . c 
twenty-four. To a third, that he touched food not Throu rh what wizardry were the fairylands which 
oftener than once in thirty-six hours. Toa fourth he existed then created? The Casars were prodigal 
would recommend a diet of snails. Toa fifth he would ¢20ugh and they had the means wherewith to be prodi- 
reply that the secret was being patented. He was gal, but by comparison with former magnificence the 
always laughing at these people. When at last he did figures they cut are small. There had been a secret 
die he was laughing still. Though unaware of it, he and that secret was lost. The total amount of money 
had a secret. one that was a secret even to him—the vm Pap oe gher so gene gs po gear ne —_ on a 
al : ray vundred times inferior iat which a single satrap 
SREY SO SE SERS See yossessed. Thereafter the world steadily grew poorer. 
t was not until after the discovery of this country that 
wealth began to increase. But what are the world’s 
riches now in proportion to what they were? There was 
not only a-secret and a secret which had been lost, but 
that secret was the transmution of metals. Its fading 
memories used to haunt the minds of man. The at- 
tempts of Caligula to retain them are historic. They 
hallucinated the Middle Ages. Gebir’s theory that 


Whence did wealth in such proportions come? 


Dr. Marpmann of Leipsic announces a grand dis- 
covery. It is that ink contains pathogenic bacteria, 
less technically, microbes, and that dangerous. sep- 
ticemia may result from a pen puncture. In one in- 
stance he even succeeded in cultivating from it a bacil- 
lus which proved fatal to mice. But the toxic effects 
of ink have been a matter of common knowledge ever 
since it was first compounded.. In my own private ‘ ‘ 
practice I have seen it make men froth at the mouth. metals are compound bodies made up of mercury and 
There is vitriol in it. It contains not only microbes but sulphur in different proportions fascinated every alchem- 
incentives to suicide, madness and murder. It has ist, even to Roger Bacon, for. he, too, had crucibles, 
superinduced more crimes than any other agent except alembics and aludels at work. But it was Paracelsus 
love and lucre. Its effect on authors is particularly 12 whom the effort culminated. He demonstrated that 
pernicious. In some it will generate a curious malady there was a quintessence, un unknown element, a 
which I have seen quaintly described as swelled baad, primeval elementary substance which he called the 
in others it will produce an obesity of the mind which alcahest, and which, when recovered, would be the 
is porcine. Such cases. however, especially when dull- Jhilosopher’s stone. If the Chicago syndicate have 
ness and prolixity are symptomatic, yield readily to ound it so much the better for them. 
proper applications of the douche and total abstention , are a 
from intercourse with the public. And yet in spite of A Milwaukee correspondent asks me to tell him a 
this, or perhaps precisely on that account, of all the good book on Etiquette. There is none. Books on how 
factors which have contributed to the advance of civili- to behave, like books on how to make money, vary only 
zation and the progress of humanity ink has been the in degrees of worthlessness. Both are the productions 
most potent. Wicesbes or not, it is a beautiful liquid, of ignorance. The only person I ever encountered who 
but one in which it takes a strong swimmer not to wrote a treatise on high breeding was sued for slander. 
drown. The one man I ever met who wrote a book on how to 





and Palatine guards, while high above waved the his- 
toric fans of ostrich feathers. The Pope, carried in his 
chair of state by twelve men in scarlet brocade, entered, 
dressed in voluminous white, crowned with the miter, 
blessing, as he passed, the forty thousand who had 
assembled there. When he had ascended the throne 
the ceremony began. The Prefect of the Congregation 
asked of the Pontiff to proclaim the saintship of the 
candidates, and to the music of the choir of the Vatican 
and to the intoning of Te Deum and the Miserere the 
names of Zaccharia and of Fourier were added to the 
calendar.- The cerernony accomplished, a cardinal ad- 
vanced and offered to the Pope presents of wine and 
bread and birds for each of the two new saints. Then 
the Pope blessed the assembly once more, remounted 
the great chair of state, received from the Archpriest of 
the Basilica the usual purse of giulii, which are ancient 
pontifical coins, and to the sound of trumpets was borne 
away. 


The world is an old coquette, she conceals her age, 


but her biography, which is under our feet, is gradually 


boing deciphered. Scientifically and authoritatively it 
has until recently been surmised that her years ran into 


hundreds of inillions. Lord Kelvin has just announced 
that this isan error. In summing up the evidence thus 
far procurable he states, with that confidence which 
may come as well from ignorance as from wisdom, that 
the time required for the formation of all strata since 
the beginning of the Cambrian rocks is not more than 
seventeen million years, and that the date when solidifi- 
cation occurred was, relatively speaking, not much an- 
terior. But when did time begin? How did mar ap- 


year? In the circle in which Lord Kelvin moves the 
velief is that a mass of cosmic matter originally filled 


the space which our planetary system occupies, that in 
accordance with the laws of gravitation, which draw 
the parts to the center,.the sun was formed by the 
gradual concentration of its elements, and that subse- 
quently a fragment of nebulosity detached from it was 
shot through space and developed first into a collection 
of gases, then into molecules that the rotatory move- 
ment fused and ignited, and which, in cooling, formed 
a crust above an interior furnace. This belief accepted, 
it is yet easier to imagine the condensation of vapors 
into rain, the growth of plants and the birth of the 
monera from which man descends. All of which, of 
course, is materialism, and, curious as the conjunction 
may appear, all of which is Buddhism also, but a Bud- 
dhism that is as vague as it is poetic. In materialism 
if there is less vagueness there is also less poetry. 


The recent offer to restore for fifty thousand dollars 


the bonds stolen nineteen years ago from the Manhattan 
Bank recalls one of the most curious chapters of metro- 
politan crime. The amount taken was three million 
dollars. In Wall Street larger booty is common. In 
Venezuela Guzman Blanco did better yet. But in some 
localities robbery is finance, in others it is politics, in 
this instance it was merely a burglar’s job. There were 
four of them. There was the chief, whose specialty 
consisted in making a stranger feel at home and then in 
taking that home away. There was Banjo Pete, a light 
that had failed in the minstrel world and who had 
passed initiate in the art of illuminating with dark lan- 
terns, There was Johnny Hope, a plumber by trade, by 
practice a thief; and there was George Howard, a gen- 
tleman by birth, incidentally an expert mechanician. 
net v L | J It was he who, with an ingenuity which I can only 
ils succeed was sent to jail. Besides, Etiquette is dead. describe as beautiful, discovered how the door of the 


In the absence of forms and ceremonies universally safe would unlock. Before he could make use of his 


Speaker Reed has received from friends of the Cuban acknowledged it is provincial to have any large assort- 


knowledge he was shot. It was the others who did the 


cause, and incidentally from anonymous advocates of ~ - F K t 
er a Pid ; ing ] ment of them. Nowadays in the best circles manners job. They enrolled one of the bank's watchmen and 
river and harbor jobs, a number of threatening letters. : oli At vir eae d A atk : 3 é 

F are out of date. Politeness is relegated to the tape- one of the municipal police, and, of a Sunday morning, 


Mr. Reed says that he is not alarmed. That I can 


counter. In London it is good form to be rude. Here at six o'clock. they entered the vault. There were six 


© Th ag . — . 
ees br cea a tes dune hee oes, the best manner consists in having none. But though million dollars there. They had one hour in which to 
But that I can’t understand. I don’t see the point. Etiquette is dead, surviving when at all only in the work; they calculated that at the rate of one hundred 
This gentleman is not a great man. Great men are proceedings of court chamberlains and lords-in-waiting, thousand dollars per minute they could get it all, and 
there is a serviceable book on ‘The Art of Pleasing.” had not the unexpected occurred they would have. As 


modest. They are called great by others, never by 


" F oy p It was written by Feydeau, a man who was much dis- jt was, the ly got half. But Mr. Jol > Hope was 
‘ os. Fancy Swinburne describing himself asa +& “9 y ’ who was mt S- it was, they only got half. ut Mr. Johnny Hope was 
themselves. Fancy 8 liked. The sum and substance of its instruction con- rewarded with twenty-five years and his confec 


erates 


rre , fancy Tesla speaking of himself as a great ~. . : r : 
great poet, fancy E od & sists in the recommendation to seem interested in with nearly as much. Some of them have since been 


inventor, or Brunetiére calling himself a great fool. 


what you are told, particularly when what you are told released, and though at the time the Duplicate Security 


These things are not done. ‘Don’t call me great,” said A r - : , Li 

Vietee tere toa young poet. “If you wick to pay me bores you stiff, to be considerate to the inconsiderate Act practically nullified the loss to the bank, nullified 

a compliment, cail me your friend.” 1% $s related of and never to talk of yourself. The instruction is valu- too the value of the bonds, yet it is these which for fifty 
, Wee ; able, for in the art of pleasing is the whole secret of thousand dollars are now being offered. 


Plato that, encountering strangers at the Olympian er te : be gp pyr 
games, he returned with them to Athens, entevindoneh good, agar yond ~_ a Agee y fst will pe Bnet Bon 
them, offered to show them the sights, and on their consists of but two elements: unselfishness and simplic- 
asking to see Plato, told them—with entire philosophic . om 

ruth and with a modesty which I may signal to Mr, 1 bow to behave. 

Reed—that he was unacquainted with him. The works wi 
of Diderot form a library of twenty volumes. But Mr. Depew is not to go to London after all, but Mr. 
much of his labor is uncatalogued. His twenty-first James Brady of Denver is now on his way there. He 
achievement was the French Revolution, his twenty- goes as a private citizen to view the Diamond Jubilee. 
second is Modern Thought. He anticipated Darwin, My best wishes accompany him on this effulgent trip. 
or rather Lamarck, who was Darwin’s precursor. His- For Mr. Brady is a gentleman who believes in being 
tory. art, science he held in fee. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said once, appropriately attired. He wears a diamond pin, dia- 
“IT kn 


ow a great many things, but there is hardly a man mond buttons, diamond studs. It is rumored that he = = 
- touchec 


that is a side issue. The ‘‘Pall Mall’ is an excellent 


who does not know some one thing better than I.” Mr. carries diamond matches in a diamond box, and I have 
Reed, modesty is the appanage of greatness. It is for heard it stated that after a fashion in vogue in Brazil 


this reason that both are rare. } ; 
—_— arance may not be in consonance with our lusterless 


Mr. Justice Collins, a magistrate sitting in a rural local taste, but what of it? Until the bicycle came, and 
district of Lesser New Jersey. has rendered a decision— with it bright caps, bright shirts and bright breeches, it 
through which a tandem could scorch—that bicycling was one of the standing jibes in Europe that we dressed 
is illegal on Sunday. The views of this gentleman need like a nation of undertakers. In the Orient men of Mr. 
revision. The injunction to dono manner of work on Brady’s wealth are quite as gorgeous as he. In the 
the Sabbath is observed throughout the land. On the Occident jewels, like dowees, are thought fitting only to 
other six days of the week, work, to the majority of us, women. Perhaps this gentleman from Colorado may 
is compulsory. From Monday morning to Saturday be instrumental in effecting a change and in differenti- 
night business men, and for that matter business ating men of position from men who have none. But I 
women, have their hands full. It is on Sunday alone fear he won’t. A man of position used to be known by 
that they get the chance for an outing. That outing is his apparel. To-day he is known by his speech. For it 
a necessity. Work of whatever nature is better exe- is there, after all, that the real gemsare. It is in that 
cuted and more quickly performed by minds that have alone that you may distinguish the oaf from the scholar. 
rested than by minds that have not. And rest forthe And yet should it happen that Mr. Brady’s conversation 
mind is the fatigue of the muscles. The best thing for is as scintillant as his appearance it is a good thing for 
the inside of a man, said Palmerston, is the outside of a the Queen that Mr. Depew is not to dazzle her also. 
horse. The outside of a bike is an excellent substitute. — 

It is food for the brain, medicine for the body. 
who use it, find when they do that they work twice as bites and of the Apostle of Lorraine at St. Peter’s is re- 
well, in a time twice as short, as when they do not. 
The proper observance of the Sabbath is fitting and that has occurred in the memory of the quick. The 
seemly. But health, like cleanliness, stands side by church, brilliant with candelabra, was made more 
side with godliness. It was Simon the Pharisee who brilliant still by the brilliant red robes of the Cardinals, 
rebuked the Christ on this very subject, and it was the the purple of the bishops, the variegations of the Swiss 





the fillings of his teeth are gemful. Mr. Brady’s ap- paper. FOR , 
much the better; it is entirely welcome to any festoons 


and astragals that may help. For it would be a pity were 
there not some reciprocity. The best things it produces 
reappear without one word of acknowledgment day 
after day in several of our local sheets. And the ‘‘Pall 
Mall”’ is not the only victim. Al] English reviews and 
all the German periodicals are rifled. One of the 
former recently contained an interesting and illustrated 
article on tattooing. A week later that article was pro- 
duced precisely as though it were original matter in 
two of our Sunday magazines, which I happened to see, 
and it may be in a hundred which I didn’t. This is 
stupid and discouraging. Stupid because dishonesty is 
always that, and discouraging because it interferes 
with local talent. 


Those The recent canonization of the founder of the Barna- after all, an ] ; , 
was received seems rather unjust. It is estimated that 


A month ago in this column, the suggestion was 


ity. Whoso possesses those qualities needs no lessons made that a revival of the Courts of Love would be 
highly serviceable. In the circumstances it is pertinent 
to note that the suggestion has been absorbed by the 
‘Pall Mall Gazette.’’ In a recent issue the editor of 
that paper, after advancing the idea as his own, says: 
“To-day the law affecting breach of promise cases. is 
condemned by all. All see the evil, all would reform 
it. We, who are untouched by vanity, lay gown our 
pen with proud consciousness of having suggested here 


y remedy.’’ Untouched by vanity is good, un- 
by remorse would be more to the point. But 


If ideas from this column can improve it so 


When you come to look at figures, the war indemnity 


which Turkey asked does not appear so preposterous 


the general disapproval with which it 


ported to have been one of the most splendid functions the Porte owes the various railway companies for the 
transport of troops and war material about seven mil- 


lion francs. The transport by sea is put down at a 
million more. The return journey won’t be less than 
(Continued on page 18.) 
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A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION, 


By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN, (iss. Evzrarp Corns). 


f CHAPTER VII.—(Continvep.) 


‘Tue Senator thought, as we entered the, elevator to 
the first story, that the accommodation compared very 
well indeed with anything in his experience. He had 
only one criticism—there was no smoking-room. We 
had a slight difficulty with momma at the second story 
—she did not wish to change her elevator. Inside she 
said she felt perfectly secure, but the tower itself she 
knew must wage e at that height when once you stepped 
out. In the end, however, we persuaded her not to go 

down before she had made the ascent, and she rose to 
the top with her eyes shut. When we finally got out, 
however, the sight of numbers of young ladies sell- 
ing Eiffel Tower mementos steadied her nerves, She 
agreed with poppa that business premises would never 
let on anything but the most stable basis, 

‘It’s exactly as Bramley said,’’ remarked the Sena- 
tor. ‘‘You're up so high that the scenery, so far as 
Paris is concerned, becomes perfectly ridiculous. It 
might as well be a map.”’ ; 

“Don’t look over, Alexander,’’ said momma. ‘‘It 
will fill you with a wild desire to throw yourself down. 
It is said always to have that effect.” 

***Past ends in this plain at your feet,’’’ quoted 
poppa critically from the guidebook, ‘‘ ‘the future will 
there be fulfilled.’ I suppose they did feel a bit uppish 
when they’d got as high as this—but you’d think France 
was about the only republic at present doing business, 
wouldn’t you?” 

I pointed out the Pantheon down below and St. 
Etienne du Mont, and poppa was immediately’ filled 
with a poignant regret that we had spent so mych time 
seeing public buildings on foot. ‘‘Whereas,’’ said he, 
“from our present point of view we could have done 
them all in ten minutes. As it is, we shall be in a posi- 
tion to say we’ve seen everything there is to be seen in 
Paris. Bramley won’t be able to tell us it’s a pity we've 
missed anything. However,” he continued, ‘“‘we must 
be conscientious about. it. D’ve no desire to play it low 
down on Bramley. Let us walk round and pick out the 
places of interest he’s most likely to expect to catch us 
on, and look at them separately. I should hate to think 
I wasn't telling the truth about a thing like that.” 

We walked round and specifically observed the 
“Ecole des Beaux Arts,’”’ the ‘Palais d'Industrie,’’ 
“Liberty Enlightening the World,’’ and other objects, 
poppa carefully noting against each of them ‘‘seen from 

iffel Tower.’’ As we made our way to the river side 
we noticed four other people, two ladies and two gentle- 
men, looking at the military balloon hanging over Meu- 
don. They all had their backs to us, and there was to 
me something dissimilarly familiar about three of those 
backs. While I was trying to analyze it one of the gen- 
tlemen turned, and caught sight of poppa. In another 
instant the highest elevation yet made by engineering 
skill was the scene of three impetuous American hand- 
clasps, and four impulsive American voices were say- 
ing, ‘‘Why how do you do!” The gentleman was Mr. 
Richard Dod of Chicago, known to our family without 
interruption since he wore long clothes. Mr. Dod had 
come into his patrimony and simultaneously disap- 
peared in the direction of Europe six months before; 
and there was nobody, apparently.*he expected so little 
or desired so much to see in Paris as the Senator, 
momma and me. Poppa called him ‘‘Dick, my boy,”’ 
momma called him ‘‘my dear Dicky,’’ I called him 
plain ‘“‘Dick’’; and when this had been going on for, 

ibly, five minutes, the older and larger of the two 

ies of the perv swung round with a majesty I 
at once associated with my earlier London experi- 
ences, and regarded us through her pince-nez. ere 
was no mistaking her disapproval. I had seen it 
before. We were Americans and she was Mrs. Por- 
theris of Half-Moon Street, Piccadilly. I saw that she 
recognized me and was trying to make r her mind 
whether, in view of the complication of Mr. Dod, to 
bow or not. But the woman who hesitates is lost, 
even though she be a British matron of massive preju- 
dices and a figure to match. In Mrs. Portheris’s instant 
of vacillation, I stepped forward with such enthusiasm 
that she was compelled to take down her pince-nez and 
hold out a superior hand. I took it warmly, and turned 
to my pone with a Find which was not in the least 
affected. ‘‘Momma,”’ I exclaimed, ‘‘try to think of the 
very last person who would naturally cross your mind 

—our relation, Mrs. Portherig. Poppa, allow me to in- 
troduce you to your aunt—Mrs. Portheris. Your far 
distant nephew from Chicago, Mr. Joshua Peter Wick.”’ 

It was a moment to remembered—we all said so 
afterward. Everything hung upon Mrs. Portheris’s 
attitude. But it was immediately evident that Mrs. 
Portheris considered parents of any kind excusable, 
even commendable! Her manner said as much—it also 
implied, however, that she could not possibly be held 
responsible for transatlantic connections by a former 
marriage. Momma was nervous, but collected. She 
bowed a distinct Wastgaggle bow, an heirloom in the 
family, which gave Mrs. Portheris to understand that 
if any cordiality was to characterize the occasion it 
would have to emanate from her. Besides, Mrs. Por- 
theris was Paagind) relation, and would naturally have 
to be rded % Poppa, on the other hand, was 
cordiality itself—he always is. 

‘Why, is that so?”’ said poppa, looking earnestly at 
Mrs. Portheris and firmly retaining her hand, ‘‘is this 
my very own Aunt Caroline?’’ 

“At one time,” responded Mrs. Portheris with a diffi- 
cult smile, ‘‘and, I fear, by marriage only.” 
be sure, to be sure! Poor Uncle Jimmy gave 
place to another. But we won’t say anything more 
about that. Especially as you’ve been equally unfort- 
unate with your second,” said poppa sympathetically. 








“It is extremely unlooked for,” replied his aunt Caro- 
line, and looked at Mr. Dod, who quailed, as if he were 
in some way responsible for it. ‘I confess I am not in 
the habit of meeting my connections promiscuously 
abroad.”” When we came to analyze the impropriety 
of this it was difficult, but we felt as a family very dis- 
reputable at the time. Mr. Dod radiated sympathy for 
us. Poppa looked concerned. 

“The fact is,’’ said he, ‘“we ought to have called on 
you at your London residence, Aunt Caroline. And if 
we had been able to make a more protracted stay than 
just about long enough, as you might say, to see what 
time it was, we would have done so. But you see how 
it was.”’ 

‘Pray don’t mention it,’’ said Mrs. Portheris. 
very unlikely that I should have been at home.”’ 
“‘Then that’s all right,”’ poppa replied with relief. 

- “London has so many monuments,’”’ ‘murmured 
Dicky Dod, regarding Mrs. Portheris’s impressive back, 
‘it is quite impossible to visit them all.”’ 

“The view from here,” our relation remarked in a 
leave-taking tone, ‘‘is very. beautiful, is it not?’’ 

“It’s very extensive,’’ replied poppa, ‘‘but I notice 
the inhabitants round here seem to think it embraces 
the biggest part of civilization. I admit it’s a good- 
sized view, but that’s what I call enlarging upon it.’’ 

“Come, Mr. Dod,’’ commanded Mrs. Portheris, ‘‘we 
must rejoin the rest of our party. They are on the 
other side.”’ 

“Certainly,” said Dicky. ‘But you must give me 
your address, Mrs. Wick. Thanks. And there now! 
I’ve been away from Illinois a good long time, but I’m 
not going to forget to congratulate Chicago on gettin 
you into the United States Senate, Mr. Wick. I did 
what I could in my humble way, you know.”’ 

“T know you did, Richard,” returned poppa, warmly, 
“and if there’s' any little Consulship in foreign parts 
that it would amuse you to fill—”’ 

Mrs. Portheris in the act of exchanging unemotional 
farewells with momma, turned round, “‘Do I understand 
that you are now a Senator?’ she inquired; ‘‘I had no 
idea of it. It is certainly a distinction—an American 
distinction, of course—but you can’t help that. It does 
you credit. I trust you will use your influence to put 
an end to the Mormons.”’ 

“‘As far as that goes,’’ poppa returned with depreca- 
tion, ‘‘I beliéve my business does take me to the Capitol 
pretty regularly now. But I’d be sorry to think any 
more of myself on that account. Your nephew, Aunt 
—_—* is just the same plain American he was be- 

ore.”’ 

“IT hope you will vote to exterminate them,’’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Portheris with decision. ‘‘Dear me! A 
Senator—I suppose you must have a great deal of influ- 
ence in your own country! Ah, here are the truants! 
We might all go down in the lift together.” 

The truants appeared looking conscious. One of 
them, when he saw me, looked astonished as well, and 
I cannot say that I myself was perfectly unmoved when 
I realized that it was Mr. Mafferton! There was no rea- 
son why Mr. Mafferton should not have been at the top 
of the Eiffel Tower in the society of Mrs. Portheris, Mr. 
Dod, and another, that afternoon, but for the moment 
it seemed to me uniquely amazing. We shook hands, 
however—it was the only thing to do—and Mr. Maffer- 
ton said this was indeed a surprise as if it were the 
most ordinary thing possible. Mrs. Portheris looked on 
at our greeting with an air of objecting to things she 
had not been taught to expect, and remarked that she 
had no idea Mr. Mafferton was one of my London ac- 
quaintances. ‘‘But, then,”’ she continued in a tone of 
just reproach, ‘‘I saw so little of you during your sea- 
son in town that you might have made the Queen’s 
acquaintance and all the royal family, and I should 
have been none the wiser.”’ 

It was too much to expect of one’s momma that she 
should let an opportunity like that slip, and mine took 
hold of it with both hands. 

“I believe my daughter did make Victoria’s ac- 
quaintance, Mrs. Portheris,’’ said she, ‘‘and we were all 
very pleased about it. Your Queen has a very good 
reputation in our country. We think her a wise sov- 
ereign and a perfect lady. I suppose you often go to 
her drawing-rooms.”’ 

Mrs. Portheris wore the expression of one passing 
through the Stone Age to a somewhat more mobile 
period. ‘‘I really think,”’ she said, ‘‘I should have been 
made aware of that. To have hada young relative pre- 
sented without one’s knowledge seems too extraordi- 
nary. No,” she continued, turning to poppa, ‘‘the only 
thing I heard of this young lady—it came to me ina 
Vong Sehr wee manner—was that she had gone home 
to married. Was not that your intention?” asked 
Mrs. Portheris, turning to me. 

“Tt was,’ I said. There was nothing else to say. 

“Then may I inquire if you fulfilled it?”’ 

“IT didn’t, Mrs. Portheris,”’ said I. I was very red, 
but not.so red as Mr. Mafferton. ‘Circumstances inter- 
fered.”” I was prepared for an inquiry as to what the 
circumstances were, and privately made up my mind 
that Mrs. Portheris was too distant a relation to be 

tified with such information in the publicity of the 

1 Tower. But she merely looked at me with sus- 
picion, and said it was much better that young he 
should discover their unsuitability to one another before 


“It is 


e than after. ‘I can conceive nothing more 
shoc'! than divorce,” said Mrs. Portheris, and her 
tone in that I had probably narrowly escaped it. 


We were rather a large pe rty as we made our way 
to the elevator, and I found myself behind the others in 
conversation with Dicky It was a happiness to 
come thus unexpectedly upon Dicky Dod—he exhaled 
all that is most exhilarating in our democratic civiliza- 
tion, and he was in excellent spirits. As the young lady 
of Mrs. Portheris’s party joined us I thought I found a 


barometric reading in Mr, Dod’s countenance that ex- 
plained the situation. ‘I remember you,”’ she said 
shyly, and there was something in this innocent audac- 
ity and the blush which accompanied it that helped me 
to remember her too. ‘‘You came to see mamma in 
Half-Moon Street once. I am Isabel.” 

‘Dear me!’’ I replied, “‘so you are. I remember— 
you had to go upstairs, hadn’t you? Please don’t 
mind,’’ I went on hastily as Isabel looked distressed, 
“you couldn’t help it. was very unexpected, and I 
might have been dangerous. how —how you've 
grown!’ I really couldn’t think of anything else to 
say. 

Isabel blushed again, Dicky observing with absorbed 
adoration. It was lovely color. ‘You know I haven’t 
really,’’ she said, ‘‘it’s all one’s long frocks and doing 
up one’s hair, you know.”’ 

“Miss Portheris only came out two months ago,”’ re- 
marked Mr. Dod, with the effect of announcing that 
Venus had just arisen from the foam. 

“Come, Zoxts people,’’ Mrs, Portheris exclaimed 
from the lift; ‘‘we are waiting for you.’’ Poppa and 
momma and Mr. Mafferton were already inside. Mrs, 
Portheris stood in the door. As Isabel entered I saw 
that Mr. Dod was making the wildest efforts to com- 
municate something to me with his left eye. 

“Come, young people,’’ repeated Mrs. Portheris. 

“Do you think it’s safe for so many?’’. asked Dicky 
doubtfully. ‘‘Suppose anything should give, you 
know!” 

Mr. Portheris looked undecided. Momma, from the 
interior, immediately proposed to get out. 

“Safe as a church,’’ remarked the Senator. - 

‘‘What do you mean, Dod?’’ demanded Mr, Maffer- 


ton. 

‘‘Well, it’s like this,” said Dicky; ‘‘Miss Wick is 
rather nervous about overcrowding, and I think it’s 
better to run no risks myself, You all go down, and 
we'll follow you next trip. See?’’ 

“I suppose you will hardly allow that, Mrs, Wick,” 
said our relation, with ominous portent. 

“‘Estce que vous voulez a déscendre, monsieur?’’ in- 
quired the official attached to the elevator, with some 
impatience, 

“I don’t see what there is to object to—I suppose it 
would be safer,’? momma replied anxiously,’and the 
official again demanded if we were going down. 

“Not this trip, thank you,’’ said Dicky, and turned 
away. Mrs. Portheris, who had taken her seat, rose 
with dignity. ‘‘In that case,’’ said she, “I also will 
remain at the top;’’ but her determination arrived too 
late. With a ferocious gesture the little official shut 
the door and gave the signal, and Mrs. Portheris sank 
earthward, a vision of outraged propriety. I felt sorry 
for momma, 

‘‘And now,” I inquired of Dicky Déd, “‘why was 
the elevator not safe?’’ 

“T’ll tell you,’’ said Dicky. 
Portheris well?’’ 

‘Very slightly indeed,’’ I replied. 

“Not well enough to—sort of chum up with our 
party, I suppose?’’ 

‘*Not for worlds!”’ said I. 

Dicky looked so disconsolate that I was touched. 

“Still,” I said, ‘‘you’d better trot out the circum- 
stances, Dicky. We haven’t forgotten what you did in 
your humble way, you know, at election time. I can 
sromise for the family that we’ll do anything we can. 

ou mustn’t ask us to poison her, but we might lead 
her into the influenza.”’ 


“Do you know Mrs, 


“It’s this way,’’ said Mr. Dod. ‘‘How remarkably 
contracted the Place de la Concorde looks down there. 
doesn’t it! It’s like looking through the wrong end of 


an opera-glass.”’ 

‘I’ve observed that,’’ I said. ‘It won't be fair to 
keep them waiting very long down there on the earth, 
you know, Dicky.” 

‘Certainly not! Well, as 1 was saying, your poppa’s 
aunt Caroline is a perfect fiend of a chaperone. By 
Jove, Mamie, let’s be silhouetted!”’ 

‘*Poppa was silhouetted,’ I said, ‘‘and the artist 
turned him out the image of Senator Frye. Now he 
doesn’t resemble Senator Frye in the least degree. The 
elevator is ascending, Richard.”’ 

Richard blushed, and looked intently at the horizon 
beyond Montmartre. . 

**You see, between Miss Portheris and me, it’s this 
way,’ he began recklessly; but with the vision before 
my eyes of momma on the steps below wanting her tea 
I cut him short. 

“So.far as you are concerned, Dicky, I see the way 
it is,” I interposed sympathetically. ‘The question 
is—”’ 

“Exactly. Soitis. About Isabel. But I can’t find 
out. It seems to be so difficult with an English girl, 
Doesn’t seem to think such a thing as a—a proposal ex- 
ists. And an American girl is just as ready—’ 

“Richard,” I interrupted severely, ‘‘the circum- 
stances do not require international comparisons. B 
the way, how do you happen to be traveling with-—wi 
Mr. Mafferton?”’ ' 

“That’s exactly where it comes in,’ Mr. Dod ex- 
claimed luminously. ‘‘You’d think, the way Mafferton 

urrs round the old lady, he’d been a friend of the fam- 
ily from the beginning of time! Fact is, he met them 
two days before they left London. I had known them 
a good month, and the venerable one seemed to take to- 
me 2 pom.“ There wasn’t a cab she wouldn’t let 
me call, nor a box at the theater she wouldn’t occupy, 
nor a supper she wouldn’t try to enjoy. Used to ask 
me to tea. Inquired whether I was High or Low. That 
was awful, because I had to chance it, being 
tional, but I hit it right—she’s Low, too. strong. 
always made the tea out of a canister the old lady kept 
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locked. Singular habit, that, locking tea up in a canis- 
ter.” 

“You are wandering, 
used to ask you whether you would have muffins or 


Dicky,’’ 1 said. ‘And Isabel 
brown bread and butter—I know. Go on.” 

“Girls have intuition,’ remarked Mr. Dod with a 
glance of admiration which I discounted with contempt. 
**Well, then old Mafferton turned up here a week ago. 
Since then I haven't been waltzing in as I did before. 
Old lady seems to think there’s a chance of keeping the 
family pure English—seems to think she'd like it better 

Se At least, 1 take it that way; he’s cousin to a 
lord.’’ Dick added dejectedly. 

“It’s awkward,” I admitted, ‘“‘but old ladies of no 
family are like that over here. I know Mrs. Portheris 
is an old lady of no family, because she’s a connection 
of ours, you see. What about Isabel? Can't you tell 
the least bit?’ 

**How can a fellow? She blushes just as much when 
he speaks to her as when I do, 

*But are you quite sure,”’ I asked 
‘“‘whether Mr. Mafferton is—interested?”’ 

“There's the worst kind of danger in it,’’ Dicky re- 
plied impressively. ‘1 don’t know whether I ought to 
tell you, but the fact is Mafferton’s just got the sack—I 
beg your pardon—just been congéed himself, They say 
she was an American and it was a bad case, she behaved 
most unfeelingly.’ 

‘**You shouldn't believe all you hear,’’ I said, ‘‘but I 
don’t see what that has to do with it.’ 

“Why he’s just in the mood to himself. 
What fellow would think twice of being thrown over, 
if Miss Portheris were the alternate!” 

“It depends, Dicky,’’ | observed; ‘*you are 
at conclusions.”’ 

‘‘What I hoped,’’ he went on regretfully as we took 
our places in the elevator, ‘‘was that might travel 
together a bit and that you wouldn't mind just now and 
then taking old Mafferton off our hands, you know.”’ 
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delicately, 


console 


jumping 


we 


‘*Dicky,’’ I said, as we swiftly descended, ‘there is 
our itinerary. Genoa, you see, then Pisa, Rome, Na- 
ples, Rome again, Florence, Venice, Verona, up 
through the lakes to Switzerland, and soon. We leave 
to-morrow. If we should meet again, | don’t promise 
to undertake it personally, but Ill see what momma 
can do, 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Porpa said, as we steamed out of Paris that night, 
that the Presidency itself would not induce him to re- 
side there, and | think he meant it. I don’t know 
whether the omnibus nwmeros and the correspondances 
where you change, or the men sitting staring on the 
sidewalks drinking things for hours at a time, or get- 


ting no vegetables to speak of with his joint, annoyed 


him most, but he was very decided in his views. 
Momma and I were not quite so certain, we had a 
guilty sense of ingratitude when we thought of the 
creations in the van; but the cobblestones biased mom- 
ma A good deal, who hoped she should pet some sleep in 
Italy. 1 had breakfasted that morning in the most 


amusing way with Dicky Dod at a cafe in the Champs 
Elysees—poppa and momma had an engagement with 
Mr. and Mrs. Malt and couldn't come—and in the leni- 
ency of the recollection I said something favorable 
about the Arc de Triomphe at sunset; but I gathered 
from the Senator’s remarks that while the sunset was 
fine enough, he didn’t see the propriety of using it that 
way, as a bagkground for Napoleon Bonaparte, so to 
speak. 

‘Result is.’”’ said the Senator, ‘‘the intelligent for- 
eigner’s got pretty nearly to go out of the town to see 
a sunset without having to think about Aboukir and 
Alexandria. But that’s Paris all over. There isn't a 
street, or a public building, or a statue, or a fountain, 
or a thing that doesn’t shout at you, ‘Look at me! 
Think about me! Your admiration or your life!’ 
Those Frenchmen don't mind it because it only repeats 
what they’re always saying themselves; but if you’re 
a foreigner it gets on your nerves. That city is too 
uniformly fine to be of much use to me—it keeps me all 
the time wondering why I'm not in one eternal good- 
humor to match.» There’s good old London now 
always looks, I should think, just as you feel. Looks 
like history, too, and change, and contrast, and the 
different varieties of the human lot.” 

*“f see what you mean, poppa,”’ I said. ‘*There’s too 
much equality in Paris, isn’t there—to be interesting,” 
but the Senator was too deeply engaged in getting out 
momma's smelling salts to corroborate this interpreta- 
tion. 

It is a very long way to Genoa if you don't stop at 
Aix les Bains or anywhere—twenty-four hours—-but 
Mont Cenis occurs in the night, Which is suitable ina 
tunnel. There came a chill through the darkness that 
struck to one’s very marrow, and we all rose with one 
accord and groped about for more rugs. When broad 
daylight came it was Savoy, and we realized what we 
had been through. The Senator was inclined to deplore 
missing the realization of the Mont Cenis, and it was 
only when momma said it was a pity we hadn't taken 
a train that would have brought us through in the day- 
time and enabled him to examine it that he ceased to 
express regret. My parents are often vehicles of phi- 
losophy for each other. 

Besides, in the course of the morning the Senator 
acknowledged that he got more tunnels than he had 
any idea he had paid for. They came with a precipi- 
tancy that interfered immensely with any connected 
idea of the scenery, though momma, in my interest, did 
her best to form one. ‘Note, my love,”’ she said, as we 
began to penetrate the frontier country, ‘‘that majestic 
blue summit on the horizon to the left’’—obliteration, 
and another tunnel! ‘Don't miss that jagged line of 
snoWs just beyond the back of poppa’s head, dear one. 
Quick! they are melting away!’’—but the next tunnel 
was quicker. ‘Put down that the dazzling purity of 
these lovely peaks must be realized, for it cannot be’’ — 
darkness, and the blight of another tunnel. It was very 


hard on momma’s imagination, and she finally accepted 
the Senator’s warning that it would be thrown com- 
pletely out of gear if she went on, and abandoned the 
attempt to form complete sentences between tunnels. 
it was much simpler to exclaim ‘‘Splendid!”’ or ‘‘Glori- 
ous!’ which one could generally do without being in- 
terrupted. 
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We were not prepared to enjoy anything when we 
arrived at Genoa, but there was Christopher Columbus 
in bronze, just outside the station in a little place by 
himself, and we felt bound to give him our attention 
before we went any further. He was patting America 
on the head, life size in his proper statue, and carrying 
on that argument with his sailors in bass-relief below; 
and he looked a very fine character. As poppa said, he 
was just the man you would pick out to discover Ameri- 
ca, The Senator also remarked that you could see from 
the position of the statue, right there in full view of the 
traveling public, that the Genoese thought a lot of Co- 
lumbus; relied upon him, in fact, as their biggest at- 
traction. Momma examined him from the carriage. 
She said it was most gratifying to see him there in his 
own home, so to speak; but her enthusiasm did not in- 
duce her to get out. Momma’s patriotism has always 
to be considered in connection with the state of her 
nerves. 

The state of all our nerves was healed in a quarter 
of an hour. The Senator showed his coupons somewhat 
truculently, but they were received as things of price 
with disarming bows and real gladness. We were led 
through rambling passages into lofty white chambers, 
with marble floors and iron bedsteads, full of simplicity 
and cleanliness, where we removed all recollections of 
Paris without being obliged to consider a stuffy carpet 
or satin-covered furniture. Italy, in the persons of the 
portier and the chambermaid, laid hold of us with in- 
telligible smiles, and we were charmed. Inside, the 
place was full of long free lines and cool polished sur- 
faces, and pleasant curves. Outside, a thick-fronded 
palm swayed in the evening wind against a climbing 
hill of many-tinted, many-windowed houses, in aJl the 
soft colors we knew of before. When the portier ad- 
dressed momma as ‘‘Signora”’ her cup of bliss ran over, 
and she made up her mind that she felt able, after all, 
to go down to dinner. 

Remembering their sentiments, we bowed as slightly 
as possible when we saw the Misses Bingham across the 
table, and the Senator threw that into his voice, as he 
inquired how they liked la belle Italie so far, and whether 
they had had any trouble with their trunks coming in, 
which might have given them to understand that his po- 
liteness was very perfunctory. If they perceived it, they 
allowed it to influence them the other way, however. 
They asked, almost as cordially as if we were middle-class 
English people, whether we had actually survived that 
trip to Versailles, and forbore to comment when we said 
we had enjoyed it, beyond saying that if there was one 
enviable thing it was the American capacity for pleas- 
ure. Yet one could see quite plainly that the vacuum 
caused by the absence of the American capacity for 
pleasure was filled in their case by something very su- 
perior to it. 

“This city new to you?”’ 
meal progressed, 

‘In a sense, yes,”’ replied Miss Nancy Bingham. 

“We've never studied it before.’’ said Miss Cora. 

‘‘T suppose it has a fascination all its own,’’ remarked 
monima. 

“Oh, rather!’’ exclaimed Miss Nancy Bingham, and 
I reflected that when she was in England she must have 
seen a great deal of schoolboy society. I decided at once, 
noting its effect upon the lips of a middle-aged maiden 
lady, that momma must not be allowed to pick up the 
expression. 

“It’s simply full of associations of old families—the 
Dorias, the Pallavicinis, the Durazzos,"’ remarked Miss 
Cora. ‘‘Do you gloat on the medieval?”’ 

“We're perfectly prepared to,”’ said the Senator. ‘‘I 
believe we’ve got both Murray and Baedeker for this 
place. Now do you commit your facts to memory be- 
fore going to bed the night previous, or do you learn 
them up as you go along?” 

“Oh,” said Miss Nancy Bingham, ‘‘we are of the opin- 
ion that one should always visit these places with a mind 
prepared. Though I myself have no objection to carry- 
ing a guide-book, provided it is covered with brown 
paper.” 

“Then you acquire it all beforehand,’’ commented 
the Senator. ‘‘That, I must say, is commendable of 
you. And it’s certainly the only business-like way of 
proceeding. The amount of time a person loses fooling 
over Baedeker on the spot—”’ 

‘One of us does,’’ acknowledged Miss Nancy. ‘‘We 
take it in turns. And I must say it is generally my sis- 
ter.’ And she turned to Miss Cora, who blushed and 
said, ‘‘How can you, Nancy!” 

‘‘And you use her, for that particular public build 
ing or historic scene, as a sort of portable, self-acting, 
reference library,’’ remarked poppa. ‘‘That’s an idea 
that commends itself to me, daughter, in connection 
with you.” 

I was about to reply in terms of suitable deprecation, 
when a confusion of sound drifted in from the street, 
of arriving cabs and expostulating voices. The Misses 
Bingham looked at each other in consternation and 
said with one accord, “It was the ‘Fulda’!”’ 

‘Was it?’’ inquired poppa. ‘Do you refer to the 
German Lloyd steamship of that name?” 

‘We do,” said Miss Nancy: ‘‘about an hour ago we 
were sure we saw her steaming into the harbor.’”’ 

“She comes from New York, I suppose,’” momma re- 
marked. 

‘She does indeed,”’ said Miss Nancy, ‘‘and she’s been 
lying at the docks unloading Americans ever since she 
arrived. And here they are. Cora, have you finished?”’ 

Cora said she had, and without further parley the 
ladies rose and rustled away. Their invading fellow- 
countrymen gratefully took their places, and the Sena- 
tor sent a glance of scorn after them strong enough to 
make them turn round. After dinner, we saw a collec- 
tion of cabin trunks and valises standing in the entrance 
hall labeled BINGHAM, and knew that Miss Nancy and 
Miss Cora were again in flight before the Nemesis of the 
American Eagle. I will not repeat poppa’s sentiments. 

On the hotel doorstep next morning waited Alessan- 
dro Bebbini. He waited for us—an hour and a half, be- 
cause momma had some repacking to do and we were 
going on next day. Nobody had asked him to wait, but 
he had a carriage ready and the look of having been or- 
dered three months previously. He presented his card 
to the Senator, who glanced at him and said, ‘‘Do I look 
as if I wanted a shave?” 

Alessandro Bebbini smiled—an olive flash of pity 
and amusement. ‘I make not the shava, signore,”’ he 


asked the Senator as the 









said, “I am the courier—for your kind dispositione I 
am here.” 

“You should never judge foreigners by their appear- 
ance, Alexander,’’ rebuked momuina. 

‘‘Well, Mr. Bebbini,’’ said the Senator, ‘‘I guess I’ve 
got to apologize to you. You see they told me inside 
there that I should probably find a—a tonsorial artist 
out here on the steps’’—poppa never minds telling a story 
to save people’s feelings, ‘‘But you haven’t convinced 
me,”’ he continued, ‘that I’ve got any use for a courier.” 

“You wish see Genoa—is it not?’’ 

‘*Well, yes,”’ replied the Senator, ‘‘it is.”’ 

“Then with me you come alonga. I will translate 


you the city—shoppia, pallass—w’at you like. AlsolI 
am not dear man neither. In the season, yes. Then 


Iam very dear. But now is nobody.” 

‘*What does your time cost to buy,’’ demanded poppa. 

‘*Very cheap price. Two francs one hour. Ten francs 
one day. But if with you I travel, make arrangiments, 
you und’stan’, look for traina—’otel, biglietto, bagaglia 
—then I am so little you laugh. Two ’undred franc the 
month!’’ and Alessandro indicated with every muscle 
of his body the amazement he expected us to feel. 

The Senator turned to the ladies of his family. ‘‘Now 
that I think of it,’ he said, ‘‘travels in Italy are never 
written without a courier. People wouldn’t believe they 
were authentic. And Bramley said if you really wanted 
to enjoy yourself it was folly not to engage one.” 

*‘T suppose there’s more choice in the season,” said 
momma, glancing disapprovingly at Alessandro’s 
swarthy collar. ‘‘And I confess I should have expected 
them to be garbed more picturesquely.”’ 

‘Look at his language,’’ I remarked. 
have everything.” 

The Senator said that was so. “I believe you can 
come along, Mr. Bebbini,’’ he‘said, ‘*we’re strangers 
here, and we'll get you to help us to enjoy ourselves for 
a month on the terms you name. You can begin right 
away.” 

Alessandro bowed and waved us to the carriage. It 
was only the ordinary commercial bow of Italy, but I 
could see that it made a difference tomomma. He saw 
us seated and was climbing on the box when poppa in- 
terfered. ‘‘There’s no use trying to work it that way,” 
he said, ‘‘we can’t ask you to twist your head off every 
time you emit a piece of information. Besides. there’s 
no sense in your riding on the box when there’s an ex- 
tra seat. You won't crowd us any, Mr. Bebbini, and I 
guess we can refrain from discussing family matters for 
one hour.”’ 

So we started, with Mr. Bebbini at short range. 

“IT think,’’ said he, ‘‘you lika first off the ‘ouse of 
Cristoforo Colombo.” 

“IT don’t see how you knew,” said poppa, ‘‘but you 
are perfectly correct. Cristoforo was one of the most 
distinguished Americans on the roll of history, and we, 
also, are Americans. At once, at once to the habitation 
of Cristoforo.”’ 

Alessandro leaned forward impressively. 

‘“‘Who informa you Cristoforo Colombo was Ameri- 
sano? Better you don’t believe these other guide—ig- 
noranta fella. Cristoforo was Genoa man, born here, 
you und’stan’? Italiano. Only live in America a lill’ 
w’ile—to discover, you und’stan’?” 

“Mr. Bebbini,”’ said poppa, ‘if you go around con- 
tradicting Americans on the subject of Christopher Co- 
lumbus your business will decrease. As a matter of 
fact, Christopher wasn’t born, he was made, and America 
made him. He has every right to claim to be considered 
an American, and it was a little careless of him not to 
have founded a family there. We make excuses for 
him—it’s quite true he had very little time at his dis- 
posal—but we feel it, the whole nation of us, to this 
day.”’ 

The Via Balbi was cheerfully crooked and crowded, 
it had the modern note of the street car, and the medie- 
val one of old women, arms akimbo, in the nooks and 
recesses, selling big black cherries and bursting figs. 
Even the old women though, as momma complained, 
wore postilion basques and bell skirts, certainly in an 
advanced stage of usefulness, but of unmistakable gene- 
sis—just what had been popular in Chicago a year or 
two Coteen, 

‘Really, my love,’ said momma, “‘i don’t know what 
we shall do for description in Genoa, the people seem to 
wear no clothes worth mentioning whatever.’’ Wecon- 
cluded that all the city’s characteristically Italian gar- 
ments were in the wash; they depended in novel] cut 
and color from every window that did not belong to a 
bank or a university; and sometimes, when the side 
street was narrow and the houses high, the effect was 
quite imposing. Poppa asked Alessandro Bebbini whether 
they were expecting royalty or anything, or whether it 
was like this every washing day, and we gathered that 
there was nothing unusual about it. But poppa said I 
had better mention it, so that people might be prepared. 
Personally, I rather liked the display, it gave such un- 
expected color and incident to those high-shouldering, 
narrow byways we looked down into from the upper 
level of the Via Balbi, where only here and there the 
sun strove through, and‘all the rest was a rich toned 
mystery; but there may be others like momma, who 
prefer the clothes line of the Occident and the privacy 
of the back yard. 

The two sides of the Via Poverina almost touched 
foteheads. ‘*Yes,’’ said Alessandro Bebbini apvologeti- 
cally, *‘it isa very tight street.’ 

Poppa was extremely pleased with the appearance of 
the house of Christopher Columbus, which Alessandro 
»0inted out in the Via Assorotti. It was a comfortable 
ooking edifice, with stone giants su siphon. the arch of 
the doorway, in every gy oe suitable as the residence 
of a retired navigator of distinction. Poppa said it was 
very gratifying to find that Cristoforo had been able, in 
his declining years, when he was our only European 
representative, to keep his end up with credit to America. 

You so often found the former abodes of glorious 
names with a modern rental out of all proportion with 
their historic interest. This house, ppa calculated, 
would let to-day at a figure disoredion le neither to 
Cristoforo himself nor to the United States of America. 
Mr. Bebbini, unfortunately. could not tell him what that 
figure was. 

On the steps of San Lorenzo Cathedral momma paused 
and cast a searching glance into all the corners. 

‘Where are the beggars?" she inquired, not without 
injury. ‘I have always been given to understand that 
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church entrances in Italy were disgracefully thronged 
with beggars of the lowest type. I have never seen a 
picture of a sacred building without them!” 

“So that was why you wanted so much small change, 
Augusta,’’ said the Senator. ‘‘Mr. Bebbini says there’s 
a law against them nowadays. Now that you mention 
it, I’m disappointed there too. Municipal progress in 
Italy is something you've not prepared for somehow. I 
daresay if we only knew it they’re thinking of lighting 
this town with electricity, and the Board of Aldermen 
are considering contracts for cable cars.”’ 

‘‘Do not inquire, Alexander,”’ said momma, but the 
Senator had fallen behind with Mr. Bebbini in earnest 
conversation, and we gathered that its import was en- 
tirely modern. 

It was our first Italian church and it was impressive, 
for a President of the French Republic had fallen 
to the knife of an Italian assassin, and from the altar to 
the door San Lorenzo was in mourning and in penance. 
Masses for his-soul’s repose had that day been said and 
sung; near the door hung a request for the prayers of 
all good Christians to this end. Many of the grave-eyed 
ople that came and went were doubtless about this 
yusiness; but one, 1 know, was there ona private errand, 
He prayed ata chapel aside, kneeling on the floor beside 
the railings, his cap in his hands, grasping it just as 
the peasant in ‘‘The Angelus’ grasps his. Inside the 
altar hung a picture of a pitying woman, and there 
were candles and foolish flowers of tinsel, but besides 
these, many tokens of hearts, gold and silver, thick below 
the altar, crowding the partition walls. The hearts were 
grateful ones, Alessandro explained in an undertone, 
brought and left by many who had been preserved from 
violent death by the saint there, and he who knelt was 
a workman just from hospital, who had fallen, with his 
son, from a building. The boy had been killed, the 
father only badly hurt. His heart token was the last 
—a little common thing—and tied with no rejoiceful 
ribbon, but with a scrap of crape. I hoped H€aven 
would see the crape as well as the tribute. When we 
went away he was still kneeling in his patched blue cot- 
ton clothes, and as the saint had very beautiful kind 
eyes, and all the tinsel flowers were standing in the 
glowing light of stained glass, and the voice of the 
Church had begun to speak too, through the organ, I 
daresay he went away comforted. 

Momma says there is only one thing she recollects 
clearly about San Lorenzo, and that is the Chapel of St. 
John the Baptist. This does not remain in her memory 
because of the Cinquecento screen or the altar-canopy’s 
porphyry pillare which we know we must have seen 
ronau the guide-book says they are there, but because 
of the fact that Pope Innocent the Eighth had it closed 
to our sex for a long time, except on one day of the 
year, on account of Herodias. Momma considered this 
extremely invidious of Innocent the Eighth and said it 
was a thing no man except a Pope would have thought 
of doing. Jhat annoyed poppa was that she seemed to 
hold Alessandro Bebbini responsible, and covered him 
with reproaches, in the guise of argument, which he 
neither deserved nor understood. And when poppa 
suggested that she was probably as much to blame for 
Herodias’s conduct as Mr. Bebbini was for the Pope’s, 
she said that had nothing whatever to do with it, and 
she thanked Heaven she was born a Protestant anyway, 
distinctly implying that Herodias was a Roman Catho- 
lic. And if poppa didn’t wish her back to give out alto- 
gether, would he please return to the carriage. 

We wandered through a palace or two and thought 
how interesting it must have been to be rich in the days 
of ‘Sir Horatio Palavasene, who robbed the Pope to pay 
the Queen.’’ Wealth had its individuality in those 
days, and expressed itself with truth and splendor in 
sculpture, pore picture, and tapestry, and precious things, 
with the picturesqueness of contrast and homage. 
As the Senator said, a master hall did not then suggest 
a Fifth Avenue hairdresser’s saloon. But now the 
Genoese merchant-princes would find that their state 
had lost its identity in machine-made imitations, and 
that it would be more distinguished to be r, since 
poverty is never counterfeited. But poppa declined to 
go as far as that. 

Alessandro, as we drove round and up the windin 
roads that take one to the top of Genoa—the hotels on 
the palaces and the churches are mostly at the bottom 
—was full of joyous and rapid information. Public 
buildings, fountains, statues, squares—it was at times 
im ible, vertebrally egenkin , to associate the object 
and its name. Especially ‘did he continue to be com- 
municative on the subject of Christopher Columbus, 
and if we are not now assured of the school that dis- 
coverer attended in his youth, and the altar rails before 
which he took the first communion of his early man- 
hood, and the occupation of his wife’s parents, and 
many other matters concerning him, it is the fault of 
history and not that of Alessandro Bebbini. After a 
cathedral and a palace and a long drive. this was bound 
to have its effect, and I very soon saw resentment in 
the demeanor of both my parents. So much so, that 
when we d the family group in memory of Maz- 
zini, and Alessandro explained dramatically that ‘‘the 
daughter he sitta down and cryo because his father is 
a-dead,”’ poppa said, ‘Is that so?’’ without the faintest 
fo excitement, and momma declined even to look 
round. 

It was not until the evening, however. when we were 
talking to some Milwaukee prarle. that we remem- 
bered, with the assistance of Baedeker and the Mil- 


waukee le, a number of facts about Columbus that- 
deprived Alessandro’s information of its commercial 


value, while leaving his ingenuity, so to speak, at . 
The Senator was so much annoyed, as he had nails 
special note of the state of preservation in which he 
had found the dwelling of our discoverer, that he had 
recourse to the most unscrupulous means of relieving 
us of Alessandro—who was to present himself next 
morning at eleven. He wrote an impulsive letter to 
“A. Bebbini, Esq.,’’ which ran: 

‘‘Sir—I find that we are too credulous a family to 
travel in safety with a courier. When you arrive at 
the hotel , therefore, you will discover that 
we — = > sete train. oe nde at 
personal our society, rom a rooted 
and unconquerable ob, to crass facts. I inclose 

month’s ; a warning that any attempt to 
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The Senator assured me afterward that this was 
absolutely necessary—that A. Bebbini, if we introduced 
him in any quantity, would ruin the sale of our work, 
and if he accompanied us it would be impossible to keep 
him out. He said we ought to apologize for having 
even mentioned him in a book of travels which we hope 
to see taken seriously. And we do. 


CHAPTER IX. 

MomMa wishes me to state that the word Italy, in 
any language, will forever be associated in her mind 
with the journey from Genoa to Pisa. We had our own 
lunch-basket, so no baneful anticipation of cutlets fried 
in olive oil marred the perfect satisfaction with which 
we looked out of the windows. One window, almost 
the whole way, opened on a low embankment which 
seemed a garden wall. Olives and lemon trees grew 
beyond it and dropped over, and it was always dipping 
in the sunlight to.show us the roses and the shady 
walks of the villas inside, white and remote; now and 
then we saw the pillared end of a veranda or a plaster 
Neptune ruling a restricted fountain area. Out of the 
other window stretched the blue Gulf of Genoa all be- 
calmed and smiling, with freakish little points and 
headlines, and here and there the white blossom of a 
sail. The Senator counted eighty tunnels—he wants 
that fact mentioned too—some of them so short that it 
was like shutting one’s eyes for an instant on the olives 
and the sea. Nevertheless it was an idyllic journey, 
and at four o’clock in the afternoon we saw the Lean- 
ing Tower from afar, describing the precise angle that 
it does in the illustrated geographies. Momma was 
_charmed to recognize it, she blew it a kiss of adulation 
and acclaim, while we yet wound about among the en- 
virons, and hailed it ‘‘Pisa!’’ It was as if she bowed to 
a celebrity, with the homage due. 

What the Senator called our attention to as we drove 
to the hotel was the conspicuous part in municipal poli- 
tics played by that little old brown river Arno. In 
most places the riparian feature of the landscape is not 
insisted on—you have usually to go to the suburbs to 
find it, but in Pisa it isa sort of main street, with the 
town sitting comfortably and equally on each side of it 
looking on. Momma and I both liked the idea of a river 
in town scenery, and thought it might be copied with 
advantage in America, i afforded such a good excuse 
for bridges. Pisa’s three arched stone ones made a rea- 
son for settling there in themselves in our opinion. The 
Senator, however, was against it on conservancy 
grounds, and asked us what we thought of the popula- 
tion of Pisa. And we had to admit that for the size of 
the houses there weren’t very many people about. The 
Lungarno was almost empty except for desolate cab- 
men, and they were just as eager and hospitable to us 
and our trunks as they had been in Genoa. 

In the Piazza del Duomo we expected the Cathedral, 
the Leaning Tower, the Baptistry, and the Campo 
Sante. We did not expect Mrs. Portheris; at least, 
neither of my parents did—I knew enough about Dicky 
Dod not to be surprised at any combination he might 
effect. There they all were in the middle of the square 
bit of meadow, apparently waiting for us, but really, I 
have no doubt, getting an impression of the architect- 
ure asa whole. I could tell from Mrs. Portheris’s atti- 
tude that she had acknowledged herself to be gratified. 
Strange to relate, her gratification did not disappear 
when she saw that these medieval circumstances would 
inconsistently compel her to recognize very modern 
American connections. She approached us quite 
blandly, and I saw at once that Dicky Dod had been 
telling her that poppa’s chances for the Presidency 
were considered certain, that the Spanish Infanta had 
stayed with us while she was in Chicago at the Exhibi- 
tion, and that we fed her from gold plate. It was all in 
Mrs. Portheris’s manner. 

“Another unexpected meeting!’’ she exclaimed, 
“My dear Mrs. Wick, you are looking worn out! Try 
my sal volatile—I insist!’’ and in the general greeting 
momma was seen to back violently away from a long 
silver bottle in every direction. Poppa had to interfere. 
“If it’s all the same to you, Aunt Caroline,’’ he said, 
“Mrs. Wick is quite as usual, though I think the Middle 
Agedness of this country is a little tryitig for her at 
this time of year. She’s just a little upset this morning 
by seeing the cook plucking a rooster down in the back- 
yard before he’d killed it. The rooster was in great 
affliction, you see, and the way he crowed got on mom- 
ma’s nerves, She’s been telling us about it ever since, 
But we hope it will pass off.’’ 

Mrs. Portheris expanded into that inevitable British 
story of the officer who reported of certain tribes that 
they had no manners and their customs were abomi- 
nable, and I, at a mute invitation from Dicky, stepped 
aside to get the angle of the Tower from a better poin 
of view. : 

Mr. Dod was depressed, so much so that he came to 
the point at once. ‘‘I hope you had a good time in 
Genoa,’’ he said. ‘‘We should have been there now, 
only I knew we should never catch up to you if we 
didn’t skip something. So I heard of a case of cholera 
there, and didn’t mention that it was last year. Quite 
enough for Her Ex. I say, though—it’s no use.”’ 

“Tsn’t it?”’ said I. ‘‘Are you sure?’ 

“Pretty confoundedly certain. The British lion’s 
getting there in great pe—the brute. All the wid- 
ow’s arranging. With the widow it’s ‘Mr. Dod, you 
will take care of me, won’t you?’ or ‘Come now, Mr, 
Dod, and tell me all about buffalo shooting on your 
native prairies’—and Mr. Dod is a rattled jay. There’s 
aie about the mandate of a middle-aged British 
e 


“I should think there was!’’ I said. 
“Then Maffy, you see, walksin. They don’t seem to 
have much conversation—she regularly brightens up 
when | come along and say something cheerful—but 
he’s gradually making up his mind that the best isn’t 





any too for him.” 

“Per ~ we don’t begin so well,’ I interrupted 
thoughtf y- “But then, we don’t develop into Mrs. 
P.’s, either.”’ 


D seemod unable to follow my line of thought. 
“I must say.”’ he went on resentfully, ‘I like—well, 
just a smell of about aman. A fellow that’s 
thrown over ought to be in about the same shape as a 
widower. But not much . I tried to work up his 

American other night—he 
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of putting immovable fringed 


“Dicky,”’ said I, ‘‘there are subjects a man must kee 
sacred. You must not speak to Mr. Mafferton of his 
first—attachment again. They never do it in England, 
except for purposes of fiction.’ 

“Well, | worked that racket all I knew. I even told 
him that American girls as often as not changed their 
minds.”’ 

“Richard! He will think I—what will he think of 
American girls! It was excessively wrong of you to'say 
that—I might almost call it criminal!” 

Dicky looked at me in pained surprise. ‘Look here, 
Mamie,”’ he said, ‘‘a fellow in my fix, you know! Don’t 
get excited. How am I going to confide in you unless 
you keep your hair on?’’ 

‘‘What, may I ask, did Mr. Mafferton say when you 
told him that?’ I asked sternly. 

“He said—now you'll be madder than ever. 
tell you.”’ 

“Mr. Dod—Dicky, haven’t we been friends from in- 
fancy?” 

‘“‘Played with the same rattle. Cut our teeth to- 
gether.”’ 

‘Well, then—”’ 

“Well, then he said—do you mind putting your 
parasol straight? I like to see the person I’m talking 
to, and besides the sun is on the other side. He said he 
didn’t think it was a privilege that should be extended 
to all cases,”’ 

“He did, did he?’’ I rejoined calmly. ‘‘That’s like 
the British—isn’t it?”’ 

“It would have made such a complication if I'd 
licked him,”’ confessed Mr. Dod. 

The Senator, momma, and, Mrs. Portheris stood in 
the cathedral door. Isabel and Mr. Mafferton occu- 
pied the middle distance. Mr. Mafferton stooped to add 
a ‘poppy to a slender handful of wild flowers he held 
out to her. Isabel was looking back. 

“Tt will be pleasant inside the Duomo,” I said; ‘“‘let 
us goon. I feel warm. I agree with you that the situ- 
ation is serious, Dicky. Look at those poppies! When 
an Englishman does that you may make up your mind 
to the worst. But I don’t think anybody need have the 
slightest respect for the affections of Mr. Mafferton.”’ 

Inside the Duomo it was pleasant and cool, and 
there was a dim religious light that gave one an oppor- 
tunity for reflection. I was so much engaged in reflec- 
tion that I failed to notice the shape of the Duomo, but 
I have since learned that it was a basilica, in the form 
of a Latin cross, and was simply full of things which 
should have claimed my attention. Momma took copi- 
ous notes, from which I see that the Madonna and Child 
holy water basin was perfectly sweet, and the episcopal 
throne by Uervellesi in 1536 was the finest piece of tarsia 
work in the world, and the large bronze hanging lamp 
by Vincenzo Possento was the object which assisted 
Galileo to invent the oscillations of the pendulum. The 
Senator was much taken with the inlaid wooden stalls 
in the choir, the subjects were so lively. . He and his 
Aunt Caroline nearly came to words over a monkey 
regarding its reflection in a looking-glass, done witha 
realism which Mrs. Portheris considered little short of 
profane, but which poppa found quite an excusable fillip 
to devotions which must have been such an all-day busi- 
ness in the sixteenth century. Outside, however, poppa 
found it difficult to approve the facade. To throw four 
galleries over the street door, he said, with no visible 
means of getting into them or possible object for sitting 
there, was about the most ridiculous waste of building 
space he had yet observed. 

“But then,’’ said Dicky Dod, who kept his disconso- 
late place by my side, ‘‘they didn’t seem to know how 
to waste enough in those pre-elevator days. Look aé 
the pictures and the bronzes and the marble columns 
inside there—ten times as much as they had any use 
for. They just heaped it up.’ 

“That's so, Dicky, my boy,’’ replied poppa; ‘‘we 
could cover more ground with the money in our cent- 
ury. But you’ve got to remember that they hadn’t any 
other way worth mentioning of spending the taxes. 
Religion, so to speak, was the boss contractor’s only 
line.”’ : 
Dicky remarked that it had to be admitted he worked 
it on the square, and momma said that no doubt people 
built as well as they knew how at that time, but noth- 
ing should induce her to add her weight to the top of 
the Leaning Tower. 

‘It is very remarkable and impressive,” said mom- 
ma, “‘the idea of its hanging over that way all these 
centuries, just on the drop and never drepping, but who 
knows that it may not come down this very day!” 

‘‘My dear niece, if I may call you so,’’ remarked 
Mrs. Portheris urbanely, “it was thus that the builders 
designed this great moniment to stand; in its inclina- 
tion lies the triumph of their art.’’ 

“T can’t say I agree with you there, Aunt Caroline,” 
said poppa; “‘that tower was never meant to stand 
crooked. It’s a very serious defect, and if it happened 
nowadays it would justify any municipal board in re- 
pudiating the contract. Even those fellows, you see, 
were too sick to go on with it, in every case. Begun 
by Bonanus 1174. Bonanus saw what was going to 
happen and gave it up at the third story, Then Bene- 
nato had his show, got it up to four, and quit 1203. The 
next architect was—let me see—William of Innsbruck, 
He put on a couple more, and by that time it began to 
look dangerous. But nothing happened from 1260 to 
1350 and it struck Tomaso Pisano that nothing would 
happen. He risked it anyhow, ran up another story, 
put the roof on, and came in for the credit of the whole 


I won't 


miracle. I expect Tomaso is at the bottom of that idea 
of yours, Aunt Caroline. He would naturally give the 
reporters that view.” 


Mrs. Portheris listened with a tolerance as badly put 
on as any garment she was wearing. ‘I do not usuall 
make assertions,’’ she said when poppa had finished, 
‘‘without being convinced of the ts,’’ and I became 
aware for the first time that her upper lip wore a slight 
mustache. 

‘Well, you'll excuse me, Aunt Caroline.” 

“All my life I have heard of the Leaning Tower of 
Pisa as a feat of architecture,’ replied his Aunt Caro- 
line firmly. Ot do not propose to have that view dis- 


now. 
“Perhaps it was so, my dear love,” put in momma 

, Mr. , with a wink at 

poppa, called his a to the ridiculous habit 
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“It undoubtedly was,” said Mrs. Portheris, with an 
unbattled front. 

“But—Great Scott, aunt!’’ exclaimed poppa reck- 
lessly, ‘‘think what this place was like—all marsh, with 
the sea right alongside; not four miles off as it is now. 
Why. you couldn’t base so much as a calculation on it! : 

“T must say,’’ said Mrs. Portheris in severe surprise, 
“I knew that America had made great advances in the 
world of invention, but I did not expect to find what 
looks much like jealousy of the achievements of an 
older civilization.”’ ; 

The Senator looked at his aunt, then he put his hat 
further back on his head and cleared his throat. I pre- 
yvared for the worst, and the worst would undoubtedly 
Seve come if Dicky Dod had not suddenly remembered 
having seen a man ‘with a foreign telegram looking for 
somebody in the cathedral. 

‘It's a feat,’’ reiterated Mrs. Portheris as the Sena- 
tor left us in pursuit of the man with the telegram. 

‘It’s fourteen feet,’’ cried the Senator from a safe 
distance, ‘“‘out of the perpendicular,” and left us to 
take the consequences. 


CHAPTER X. 

WHEN momma reported to me Mrs. Portheris’s 
proposition that we should make the rest of our Con- 
tinenta! trip as one undivided party I found it difficult 
to understand. 

‘These sudden changes of temperature,” I remarked, 
“are trying to the constitution. Why this desire for the 
society of three unabashed Americanisms like our- 
sel ves? 

“That's just what I wondered,”’ said momma. ‘‘For 
you can see that she is full of insular prejudice against 
eur great country. Ske makes no attempt to disguise 
i.”” 

“She never did,”’ I assented. 

“She said it seemed so extraordinary—quite provi- 
dential—meeting relatives abroad in this way,’’ mom- 
ma continued, ‘“‘and she thought we ought to follow it 


up.’ 

“Are we going to?’’ I inquired. 

“My goodnes rracious no, love! There are some 
things my nerves cannot stand the strain of, and one 
of them is your poppa Aunt Caroline. The Senator 
smoothed it over. te said he was sure we were very 


much obliged, but our time was limited, and he thought 





we could get around faster alone.”’ 


“Well,” I said, “I do not understand it; unless 
Dicky bas persuaded her that poppa is to be our next 
Embassador to St. James’s. 

“She was too silly about Dicky,’’ said momma. “She 


said she really was afraid, before you appeared, that 
young Mr. Dod was conceiving an attachment for her 
feabet, whose affections lay quite in another direction ; 
but now her mind was entirely at rest. I don’t remem- 
ber her words, she uses so many, but she was trying to 
hint that poor Dicky was an admirer of yours, dearest.”’ 

“I fancy she succeeded—as far as that goes,’’ I re- 
marked. 

“Well, yes, she made me understand her. So I felt 
obliged to tell her that though Dicky was a lovely fellow 
and we were all very fond of him, anything of that kind 
was out of the question 

‘And what,’’ I asked, ‘‘was her reply to that?’ 

“She seemed to think I was prevaricating. She said 
she knew what a mother’s hopes and fears were’ They 
seem to take a very low view,”’ added momma austerely, 
“of friendship between a young man and a young wo- 
man in England!”’ 

“T should think so!"’ said Labsent-mindedly. ‘Dicky 
hasnt made love to me for three years.”’ 

* What!” 

“Nothing, momma dear,’’ I replied kindly. ‘‘Only 
I wouldn't contradict Mrs. Portheris again upon that 
joint, if I were you. She will think it so improper if 

Jicky isn’t my admirer, don’t you see?”’ 

But Mrs. Portheris’s desire to join our party stood 
revealed. Her constant chaperonage of Dicky was get- 
ting a little trying, and she wanted me to relieve her. 
I felt so deeply for them both, reflecting upon the situa- 
tion, that I experienced quite a glow of virtue at the 
thought of my promise to Dicky to stay in Rome till his 

arty arrived. They were going to Siena—why, Mr. 
Jod could not undertake to explain—he had never 
heard of anything cheerful in connection with Siena. 

“My idea is,’ said the Senator, ‘‘that in Rome’’—we 
were on our way there—‘‘we'll find our work cut out 
for us. Think of the objects of interest involved from 
Romulus and Remus down to the present Pope!”’ 

**I] should like my salts before f begin,” said momma 
pathetically. 

“Over two thousand years,’’ continued the Senator 
impressively, ‘‘and every year you may be sure has left 
its architectural imprint.’ 

‘Does Baedeker say that, Senator?’ I asked, with a 
certain severity. 

“No, the expression is entirely my own; you may 
take it down and use it freely. Two thousand years of 
remains is what we've got before us in Rome, and pretty 
well scattered too—nothing like the convenience of 
Pisa. I expect we shall have to allow at least four 
days for it. That Piazza del Duomo,” continued poppa 
thoughtfully, ‘‘seems to have been laid out with a view 
to the American tourist of the future. But I don’t sup- 
pose that kind of forethought is common.”’ 

“How exquisite it was, that cluster of white marble 
relics of the past on the bosom of dusky Pisa. It re- 
minded me,”’ said momma poetically, ‘‘of an old maid’s 

aris.”’ 

“I should suggest,”’ said the Senator to me, “that 
you make a note of that. A little sentiment won't do 
us any barm—just a little. And they are like an old 
maid's pearls in connection with that middle-aged, one- 
horse little city. Or I should say a widow’s—Pisa was 
once a bride of the sea. A grass widow’s,”’ improved 
the Senator. ‘It’s all meadow-land round there—did 
you notice?”’ 

I did not,” I said coldly; ‘‘but, of course, if I’m to 
call Pisa a grass widow it will have to be. Although I 
warn you, poppa, that in case of any critic being able to 
arise and indicate that it is laid out in oyster I shall 
make it plain that the responsibility is yours.” 

We were speeding through Tuscany, and the vine- 

ded trees in the clasped hands and 
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danced along with us. The sky would have told us we 
were in Italy if we had come on a magic carpet with- 
out a compass or a time-table. Poppa says we are not, 
under any circumstances, to mention it more than once, 
but that we might as well explode the fallacy that there 
is anything like it in America. There isn’t.- Our ceru- 
lean is very beautifully blue, but in Italy one discovers 
by contrast that it is an intellectual blue, filled with 
light, high, provocative. The sky that bends over Tus- 
cany is the very soul of blue, deep, soft, intense, im- 
a sky that one sees in those little casual 
»its of landscape behind the shoulders of pre-Raphaelite 
Saints and Madonnas; and here and there a lake, giving 
it back with delight, and now and then the long slope of 
a hill, with an old yellow-walled town creeping up, cas- 
tle crowned, and raggedly trimmed with vans and so 
many ruins that the Senator, summoned by momma to 
look at the last in view, regarded it with disparagement, 
which he did not attempt to conceal. He wondered, he 
said, that the Italian government wasn’t ashamed of 
having such a lot of them. They might be picturesque, 
but they weren’t creditable; they gave you the impres- 
sion that the country was on the down grade. ‘You 
needn't call my attention to any more of them, Au- 
gusta,’’ he added; ‘‘but if you see any building that 
looks like progress, now, anything that gives you the 
idea of modern improvements inside, I shouldn't like to 
miss it.’ And he returned to the thirty-second page of 
the Sunday ‘‘New York World.” 

‘“*L sometimes wish,’’ said momma, ‘‘that I were not 
the only person in this family with the artistic tempera- 
ment.” 

Sometimes we stopped at the little yellow towns and 
saw quite closely their queer old defenses and belfries 
and clock-towers, and guessed at the pomegranates and 
oleanders behind their high courtyard walls. They had 
musical names, even in the mouths of the railway 
guards, who sang every one of them with a high note 
and a full octave on the syllable of stress ‘‘Rosignano!”’ 
“Carmiglia!’’ The Senator was fascinated with the 
spectacle of a railway guard who could express himself 
intelligibly to say nothing of the charm; he spoke of in- 
troducing the system in the United States, but we tried 
it on ‘‘New York,’’ ‘‘Washington,”’ ‘‘Kansas City,’’ and 
it didn’t seem the same. 

It was at Orbatello, I think, that we made the travel- 
ing acquaintance of the enterprésing little gentleman to 
whom momma still mysteriously alludes as ‘‘il capi- 
tano."’ He bowed ceremoniously as he entered the 
carriage and stowed the inevitable enormous valise in 
the rack, and his eye brightened intelligently as he saw 
we were a family of American tourists. He wore a 
rather seamy biack uniform and a soft felt hat with 
cocks’ feathers drooping over it, and a sword and a 
ridiculously amiable expression for a man. I don't 
think he was five feet high, but his mustache and his 
feathers and his sword were out of all proportion. 
There was a gentle trustful exuberance about him 
which suggested that although it was possibly twenty- 
five years since he was born, his age was much less 
than that. He twirled his mustache in voluble silence 
for ten minutes while we all furtively scrutinized him 
with the curiosity inspired by a foreigner of any size, 
and then with a smile of conscious sweetness he asked 
the Senator if he might take the liberty to give the 
trouble to see the English newspaper for a few seconds 
only. ‘‘I should be too thankful,’’ he added. 

“Why, certainly,’ said poppa, much gratified. ‘“‘I 
see you spikkum English,’’ he added encouragingly. 

“I speak—um, si. I have learned some—a few of 
them. But oh very baddili I speak them!”’ 

“IT guess that’s just your modesty,’ said poppa 
kindly. ‘‘But that’s not an English paper, you know 
—it’s published in New York.” 

“Ah!” he exclaimed with enthusiasm. ‘That will 
be much much the more pleasurable for me.’’ His eyes 
shone with feeling. ‘‘In Italy,’’ he added, with an im- 
pulsive gesture, ‘‘we love the American peoples beyond 
the Londonian. We always remember that it was an 
Italian Cristoforo Col—”’ 

know,” said poppa. “Very nice of you. But 
what’s your reason, now, for preferring Americans as 
a nation?”’ 

We saw our first Italian shrug. It is more prolonged, 
more sentimental than French ones. In this case it ex- 
pressed the direct responsibility of Fate. 

“I think,’’ he said, ‘‘that they are more simpatica— 
sympatheticated to us.’’ He seemed to be unaware of 
me, but his eye rested upon momma at this point, and 
took her into his confidence. 

“We also,’ said she reciprocally, “are always 
charmed to see Italians in our country.” 

I wondered privately whether she was thinking of 
hand-organ men or members of the Mafia society, but it 
was no opportunity to inquire. My impression is that 
about this time, in spite of Tuscany outside, I went to 
sleep, because my next recollectionis of the little captain 

uring Chianti out of a large black bottle into momma’s 
jointed silver traveling cup. I remember thinking, 
when I saw that, that they must have made progress. 
Scraps of conversation floated through my waking 
moments when the train stopped—I heard momma ask 
him if his parents were both living and where his home 
was. I also understood her to inquire whether the 
Italians were domestic in their tastes or whether they 
were like the French, who, she believed, had no home 
life at ali. I saw the Senator put a card in his pocket- 
book and restore it to his breast, and heard him inquire 
whether his new Italian acquaintance wore his uniform 
every day as a matter of choice or because he had to. 
An hour went by and when I finally awoke it was to 
see mommarsitting by with folded hands and an expres- 
sion of much gratification while poppa gave a graphic 
account of the rise and progress of the American bak- 
ing-powder interest. “I don’t expect,” said he, ‘“‘you’ve 
ever heard of Wick’s Electric Cornfiour?’’ 

“It is my misfortune.” 

‘‘We sent thousands of cans to Southern Europe last 
year, sir. Or Wick’s Sublimated Soda?’ 

“Tam stupidissimo.” 

“No, not at all. But I daresay your momma knows 
it, if she ever has waffles on her breakfast-table. Well, 
it’s been a kind of kitchen revolution. We 
making a hundred pounds a week—and couldn’t always 
get rid of it. Now—why the day before I sailed we sent 

thousand cans to the Queen of Madagascar. I hope 
she’ll read the instructions!’’ 
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“It takes the breath. What splendid revenue must 
be from that!” 

The Senator merely smiled and played with his 
watch chain. ‘‘I should hate to brag,’’ he said, but any 
one could see from the absence of a diamond ring on 
his little finger that he was a person of weight in his 
community. 

“‘Oh!”’ said momma, ‘‘my daughter is awake at last! 
Mamie, let me introduce Count Filgiatti. Count, my 
daughter. What a pity you went to sleep, love. The 
Count has been giving us such a delightful afternoon.” 

The carriage swayed a good deal as the Count stood 
up to bow, but that had no effect either upon the dignity 
or the gratification he expressed. His pleasure was 
quite ingratiating, or would have been if he had been 
a little taller. As it was, it was amusing, and I recog- 
nized an opportunity for the study of Italian character. 
I don’t mean that I made up my mind to avail myself of 
it, but I saw that the opportunity was there. 

“So you’ve been reading the New York ‘World,’ ”’ 1 
said kindly. 

“T have read, yes, two avertissimi. Not more, I 
fear. But they are also amusing, the avertissimi.”’ His 
voice was certainly agreeably deferential, with a note 
of gratitude. 

“‘Now, if you wouldn’t mind taking the corner Oppo- 
site my daughter, Count Filgiatti,’’ put in poppa. “you 
and she could talk more comfortably, and Mrs. Wick 
could put her feet up and get a little nap.” 

“Tam too happy if I shall not be a trouble to Mees,” 
the Count responded, beaming. 

And I said, ‘‘Dear me, no; how could he?’ at which 
he very obligingly changed his seat. 

I hardly know how we drifted into abstract topics. 
The Count’s English was so bad that my sense of humor 
should have contined him to the weather and the scen- 
ery; but it is nevertheless true that about an hour later, 
while the landscape turned itself into a soft, warm 
chromo in the fading sunset, and both my parents 
soundly slept, we were discussing the barrier of religion 
to marriage between Protestants and Roman Catholics. 
I did not hesitate to express the most liberal sentiments. 

“Since there are to be no marriages in heaven,” I 
said, ‘‘what difference can it make, in married life, how 
people get there?”’ 

“The signor and signora think also so?’’ 

“Oh, I daresay poppa and momma have got their 
own opinions,”’ I said, “but that is mine.” 

“You do not think as they!’’ he exclaimed. 

“T don’t know what they think,’ I explained. “I 
haven't asked them. But I’ve got my own thinker, 
you know.”’ I searched for simple expressions, and [ 
seemed to make him understand. 

“So! Then this prejudice is dead for you, senorita— 
mees?’’ 

‘‘T like ‘senorita’ best,’ I said. ‘‘I believe it is.’ At 
that moment I divined that he was a Roman Catholic. 
How, I don’t know. So I added, ‘‘But I’ve never had 
the slightest reason to give it a thought.”’ 

“That must be,’’ he said softly, ““‘because you never 
met, senorita—may I say this?—one single gentleman 
w’at is Catholic.”’ m 

‘“‘That’s rather clever of you,’’ I said. ‘‘Perhaps that 
is why.” 

The Italian character struck me as having interest- 
ing phases, but I did not allow this impression to ap- 
wear. I looked indifferently out of the window. _Ital- 
lan sunsets are very becoming. 

“The signora, your mother, has told me that you 
have no brothers or sisters, Mees Wick. She made me 
the confidence—it was most kind.”’ 

“There never has been any secret about it, Count.” 

“Then you have not even one?’ Count Filgiatti’s 
eyes were full of melancholy sympathy. 

“I think,” I said with coldness, “that in a matter of 
that kind momma’s word should hardly need corrobora- 
tion.” 

‘‘Ah, it issad! With me what difference! Can you 
believe of eleven? And the father with the saints! 
And I, of course, ain the eldest of all.” 

‘Dear me,” I said, ‘‘what a responsibility!” 

“‘Ah, you recognize! you understand the—the neces- 
sities, yes?”’ 

At that moment the train stopped at Civita Vecchia, 
and the Senator awoke and put his haton. ‘‘The Eter- 
nal City,’’ he remarked when he descried that the name 
of the station was not Rome, ‘‘appears to have an eter- 
nal railway to match. There seems to be a feeding 
counter here, though—we might have another try at 
those slices of veal boiled in tomatoes and smothered 
with macaroni that they give the pilgrim stranger in 
these parts. You may lead the world in romance, 
Count, but you don’t put any of it in your railway re- 
freshments.”’ 

As we passed out into the smooth-toned, talkative 
darkness, Count Filgiatti said in my ear, ‘‘Mistra and 
Madame Wick have kindly consented to receive my 
visit at the hotel to-morrow. Is it agreeable to you also 
that I come?” 

And I said, “Why, certainly!” 


~ CHAPTER XI. 


WE descended next morning to realize how original 
we were in being in the plains of Italy in July. The 
Fulda ple and the Misses Bingham and Mrs. Por- 
theris faa prevented our noticing it before, but in the 
Hotel Mascigni, Via del Tritone, we seemed to have 
arrived at a point of arid solitude, which gave poppa 
a new and convincing sense of all he was going through 
in pursuit of Continental culture. We sat in one corner 
of the “‘Sala dimangiasi’’ at a small square table, and 
in all the length and breadth and sumptuousness of that 
magnificent apartment—Italian hotel dining-rooms are 
always florid and palatial—there was only one other 
little square table with a cloth on it and an appearance 
of expectaney. The-rest were heaped with chairs, bot- 
tom side up, with their legs in the air; the chandeliers 
were tied up in brown holland, and through a depressed 
and exhausted atmosphere, suggestive of magnificent 
occasions temporarily in eclipse, moved, with a casual 
languid air, a very tall waiter and a very short one. At’ 
mysterious exits to the rear i ly a the 
form of the chef exchanging plates. It was borne in 
upon one that in the season the chef would be remanded 
to the most inviolable seclusi $5. Tey 
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‘Do you sup Pompeii will be any worse than 
this?” inquired the Senator. 

“Talk about Americans pervading the Continent,” 
he continued, casting his eye over the surrounding 
desolation. ‘Where are they? I should be giad to see 
them. Great Scott! if it comes to that, I should be 
glad to see a blooming Englishman!” 
~ Jt wasn’t an answer to prayer, for there had been no 
opportunity for devotion, but at that moment the door 
opened and admit Mr., Mrs., and Miss Emmeline 
Malt, and Miss Callis. The reunion was as rapt as the 
Senator and Emmeline could make it, and cordial in 
every other respect. Mr. Malt explained that they had 

come straight through from Paris, as time was begin- 
ning to press. 

‘*We couldn’t leave out Rome,”’ he said, ‘‘on account 
of Mis’ Malt’s mother—she made such a point of our 
seeing the prison of Saint Paul. In her last letter she 
was looking forward very anxiously to our safe return 
to get an account of it, She’s a leader in our experience 
meetings, and I couldn’t somehow make up my mind to 
face her without it.”’ 

‘‘Poppa,”’ remarked Emmeline, ‘‘is not so foolish as 
he looks.”’ 

“We were just wondering.” exclaimed momma, 
‘‘who that table was laid for. But we never thought of 
you. Isn’tit strange?’ , 

We agreed that it was iittle short of marvelous. 
The tall waiter strolled up for the commands of the 
Malt party. His demeanor showed that he resented the 
Malts, who were, nevertheless, innocent respectable peo- 
ple. As Emmeline ordered ‘‘cafe au lait pour tous,’”’ he 
scowled and made furious contortions with his lower 
jaw. ‘“‘Anything else you want?’’ he inquired, with 
obvious annoyance. 

““Yes,’’ said Miss Callis. He further expressed his 
contempt by twisting his mustache, and waited in silent 
disdain. 

‘I want,’”’ said Miss Callis sweetly, leaning forward 
with her chinartlessly poised in her hand, ‘‘to know if 
you are paid to make faces at the guests of this hotel.” 

There was laughter, above which Emmeline’s crow 
rose loud and clear, and as the waiter hastened away, 
suddenly transformed into a sycophant, poppa re- 
marked, “‘I see you’ve got those hotel tickets, too. Let 
me give you a little pointer. Say nothing about it until 
next day. They are like that sometimes. In being de- 
prived of the opportunity of swindling us, they feel 
that they’ve been done themselves.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Malt, ‘‘we never reveal it for twenty- 
four hours. That fellow must have smelled ’em on us. 
Now, how were you proposing to spend the day?”’ 

“‘We’re going to the Forum,’’ remarked Emmeline. 
“Do come with us, Mr. Wick. We should love to have 

ou.”” 

. ‘“‘We mustn’t forget the Count,’’ said momma to the 
Senator. 

“What Count?” Emmeline inquired. ‘Did you 
ever, momma? Mis’ Wick knowsa count. She's been 
smarter than we have, hasn’t she? Introduce him to 
us, Mis’ Wick.”’ 

‘“‘Emmeline,”’ said her mother severely, ‘‘you are as 
rsonal as ever you can be. I don’t know whatever 
is’ Wick will think of you.”’ 

“She’s merely full of intelligent curiosity, Mis’ 
Malt,”’ said Mr. Malt, who seemed to be in the last stage 
of infatuated parent. ‘I know you'll excuse her,” he 
added to momma, who said with rather frigid empha- 
sis, ‘Oh, yes, we'll excuse her.’’ But the hint was lost 
and Emmeline remained. Poppa looked in his memo- 
randum-book and found that the Count was not to ar- 
rive until 3 P.M. There was therefore, no reason why 
we should not accompany the Malts to the Forum, and 
it was arranged. 

A quarter of an hour we were rolling through Rome. 
As a family we were rather subdued by the idea that it 
was Rome, there was such immense significance even 
in the streets with tramways, though it was rather an 
atmosphere than anything of definite detail; but no 
such impression weighed upon the Malts. oe took 
Rome at its face value and refused to recognize the un- 
earned increment heaped up by the centuries. How- 
ever, as we were divided in two carriages, none of us 
had all the Malts. 

It was warm and dusty, the air had a malarious 
taste. We drove oad oe aoe hs to the American 
druggist’s in the Piazza di Spagna for some magnesia 
Mrs. Malt wanted for Emmeline, who had prickly heat. 
It was annoying to have one’s first Roman impressions 
confusd with Emmeline and magnesia and prickly heat; 
but Mrs. Malt appeared to think that Rome attracted 
visitors chiefly by means of that American cage. 
She said she was perfectly certain we should find an 
American dentist there, too, if we only took the time to 
look him up. I can’t say whether she took the time. 
We didn’t. 

It was interesting, the Piazza di Spagna, because 
that is where everybody who has read ‘‘ di Roma” 
knows that the English and Americans have lived ever 
since the days when dear old Mr, Story and the rest 
used to coach it from Civita Vecchia, in hotels, and 

nsions, and apartments—the people in Marion Craw- 
ord’s novels. We could not decide that the plain, 
severe, many-storied houses with the shops underneath, 
had charms inside to compensate for their outward lack. 

Not a tree anywhere, not a scrap of grass, only the lava 
pavement, and the view of the druggist’s shop and the 
tourists’ agency office. Miss Callis said she didn’t see 
why man should be forever bound up with the v 
table creation—it was like living in a perpetual salad— 

and was disposed to defend the Piazza di Spa; at all 

mere it looked so nice and expensive. But Miss Cal- 
is’s tastes were very distinctly urban. 

That druggist’s establishment was on the Pincian 
Hill! It seemed, on reflection, an out . We all 
looked about us, when we discovered this, for the other 
six, and another of the foolish geographical illusions of 
the schoolroom was shattered for each of us. The Rome 
of my pore yr meer was as distinctly seven-hilled as a 
quadruped is f “ Pewee conn 0 mba 
nences to anywhere. Perhaps, as poppa sug- 
gested, eh er had moved away from the and we 
should find them in the suburbs, but this we were 
ob) to leave unascertained. 
warm empty streets we drove and looked 


the 
it fart, and going backward,” And through 
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the Christian religion, for we started where the pillar 
of Pius IX., setting forth the doctrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception, reaffirmed a modern dogma of the 
great chufch across the Tiber; and we rattled on past 
other and earlier memorials of that church thick-built 
into the Middle Ages, and of the Early Fathers, and of 
the very Apostles. All heaped and crowded and over- 
built, solid and ragged, decaying and defying decay, 
clinging to her traditions with both hands, old Rome 
jostled before us. Presently uprose a great and crum- 
ling arch and a Difference, and as we passed it the 
sound of the life of the city died indistinctly away and 
a silence grew up, with the smell of the sun upon 
S and weeds, and we stopped and looked down 
into Cesar’s world, which lay below us, empty. We 
gazed in silence for a moment and then Emmeline re- 
marked that she could make as good a Forum with a 
box of blocks. 

“T shouldn’t wonder but what you express the senti- 
ments of all present,’’ said her father admiringly. ‘“Now 
is it allowable for us to go down there and make our- 
selves at home among those antique pillars or have we 
got to take the show in from here?”’ 

‘No, Malt,’’ said the Senator, helping the ladies out, 
“TI can’t say I agree with you. It’s a dead city, that’s 
what it is, and for my part I’ve never seen anything so 
impressive.” 

“Mr. Wick,’ remarked Miss Callis, ‘‘has not visited 
Philadelphia.”’ 

‘‘Well, for a municipal cemetery,’ returned Mr. 
Malt, ‘‘it’s.pretty uncared for. If there was any enter- 
prise in this capital it would be suitably railed in with 

sts and chains, and a monument inscribed ‘Here lies 
Sana’ former greatness,’ or something like that. But 
the Italians haven’t got a particle of go—I’ve noticed 
that all through.” 

We went down the wooden stair, a century at a step, 
and presently walked and talked, we seven Americans, 
in that elder Rome that most people know so much 
better than the one with St. Peter’s and the Corso, be- 
cause of the clinging nature of those early impressions 
which we construe for ourselves with painful reference 
to lists of exceptions. We all felt that it was a small 
place to have had so much to say to history, and were 
obliged to remind ourselves that we weren’t looking at 
the whole of it. Poppa acknowledged that his tendency 
to compare it unfavorably, in spite of the verdict of his- 
tory, with Chicago, was checked by a smell from the 
Cloaca Maxima, which proved that the Ancient Romans 
probably a enteric and sewer gas quite as much 
as we do, although under names that are to be found 
only in dictionaries now. Mrs. Malt said the place sur- 
prised her in being so yellow—she had always imagined 
pictures of it to have been taken in the sunset, but now 
she saw that it was perfectly natural. Acting upon Mr. 
Malt’s advice we did not attempt to identify more than 
the leading features, and I remember distinctly, in con- 
sequence, that the temple of Castor had three columns 
standing and the temple of Saturn had eight, while of 
the Basilica Julia there was nothing at all but the places 
where they used to be. Mrs. Malt said it made her feel 
quite idolatrous to look at them, and for her part she 
couldn’t be sorry they had fallen so much into decay— 
it was only right and proper. This launched Mr. and 
Mrs. Malt and my parents upon a discussion which 
threatened to become unwisely polemic if Emmeline 
had not briefly decided it in favor of Christianity. 

Momma and Mrs. Malt expressed a desire above all 
things to see the temple and apartments of the Vestal 
Virgins, which Miss Callis with some surprise begged 
them on no account to mention in the presence of the 
gentlemen. 

“There are some things,’’ remarked Miss Callis aus- 
terely, ‘‘from which no respectable married lady would 
wish to lift the veil of the classics.” 

Momma was inclined to argue the point, but Miss 
Callis looked so shocked that she detleted. 

‘Perhaps Mrs. Wick,” she said sarcastically, ‘‘you 
intend to go to see the Baths of Caracallus!”’ 

To which momma replied certainly not, that was a 
very different thing. And if I am unable to describe 
the Baths of Caracallus in this history it is on account 
of Miss Callis’s personal influence and the remarkable 
development of her sense of propriety. 

At momma’s suggestion we walked slowly all round 
the Sacra Via, looking. steadily down at its little tri- 
angular original paving stones, and tried to imagine 
ourselves the shackled captives of Scipio. If the party 
had not consisted so largely of Emmeline the effort 
might have been successful. Fragments of exhumed 
statuary, discolored and featureless, stood tipped in 
rows of 4 the shorn foundations and inspired in Mr. 
Malt a serious curiosity. 

‘‘The ancients,’’ said Mr. Malt with conviction, ‘‘were 
every bit as smart as the moderns, meaning born intelli- 

mce. Look at that ear—that ear took talent. There 

ta terra-cotta factory in the United States that could 
turn out a better ear mine But they hadn’t what we 
call gumption, they put all their capital into one line of 
business, and you may be sure they swamped the market. 
If they’d just done a little inventing now, instead—-wor- 
ried out the idea of steam, or gas, or electricity—why 
Rome might never have fallen to this day.’’ 

And no one interfered with Mr. Malt’s idea that the 
fall of Rome was a purely commercial disaster. Doubt- 
less it was out of regard for his feelings, but he was 
exactly the sort of man to compel you to prove your 
assertion. 

We found the boundaries of the first Forum of the 
pr fy mr and poppa, pacing it in a soft felt hat and a 

ilk duster, offered a Senatorial contrast to history. He 
looked round him with dignity and made the gesture 


which with his most sustained oratorical flights, 
“T wouldn’t have backed up Cato in everything,”’ he 
said tfully. *‘No. There were occasions on which 
I should have voted against the old man, and the little 


American schoolboys of to-day would have had to de- 
cline ‘M umpus’ in consequence.’”’ And at the 
thought of Cannas and Trasimene the nineteenth cen- 
tury Senator from Illinois fiercely pulled his beard. 

e turned our pilgrim feet to where the Colosseum 
wheels against the sky and gives up the world’s eternal 
soltary dusty Ageten W, and of cruelty; and along the 

dusty Appian 





Way, as if it were a country lane 
of the time we know, came a Roman urchin with 
abasket. Under the arch of Titus, where his 
forefathers in manacled ‘ 
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we bargained with him for his purple plums. He had 
the eyes and the smile of immemorial Italy for his own, 
and the bones of Imperial Rome in equal inheritance, 
which he also wished to sell, by the way, in osseous 
fragments from his trouser pockets. And it linked up 
those early days with that particular afternoon in a cu- 
riously simple way to think that from the Caesars to 
King Humbert there has never been a year without just 
such brown-cheeked, dark-eyed, imperfectly washed lit- 
tle Roman boys upon the Appian Way. 


CHAPTER XII. 


WE were too late for the hotel déjeuner, and had to 
order it, I remember, @ la carte. That was why the 
Count was kept waiting. We were kept waiting, too, 
which seemed at the moment of more importance, since 
the me ge of the classics had given us excellent ap- 

tites. Emmeline decided upon ices. and petits fours 
in the Corso for her party, after which they were going 
to let nothing interfere with their inspection of the prison 
of St. Paul; but we came back and ordered a haricot. 
In the cavernous recesses beyond the door which opened 
kitchenward, commands resounded, and a quarter of an 
hour later a boy walked casually through the dining- 
room bearing beans in a basket. Time went on, and the 
Senator was compelled to send word that he had not or- 
dered the repast for the following day. The small waiter 
then made a pretense of activity, and brought vinegar 
and salt, and rolls and water. ‘The peutates is notta- 
cooks,” said he in deprecation, and we were distressed 
to postpone the count for those peutates. But what 
else was possible? 

The dismaying part was that, after luncheon had en- 
abled us to regard a little thing like that with equanim- 
ity, my parents abandoned it to me. Momma said she 
knew she was missing a great deal, but she really didn’t 
feel equal to entertaining the count; her back had given 
out completely. The Senator wished to attend to his 
mail. With the assistance of his letters and telegrams 
he was beginning to bear up wonderfully, and, as it was 
just in, I hadn’t the heart to interfere. ‘‘You can apolo- 
gize for us, daughter,” said poppa, ‘‘and say something 
polite about our seeing him later. Don’t let him sup- 
pose we’ve gone back on him in any way. It’s a thing 
no young fellow in America would think of, but with 
these foreigners you never can tell.”’ 

I saw at once that the count was annoyed. He was 
standing in the middle of the salon, fingering his sword- 
hilt in a manner which expressed the most absurd irri- 
tation. So I said immediately that I was awfully sorry, 
but it seemed so difficult to get anything to eat in Rome 
at that time of year, that the head-waiter was really re- 
sponsible, and wouldn't he sit down? ’ 

“TIT don’t know what you will think of us,’’ I went 
on as we shook hands, ‘‘How long have you been kind 
enough to wait, anyway?”’ 

‘Since a quarter of an hour—only,”’ replied the count, 
with, a difficult smile, ‘‘but now that I see you it is for- 
gotten all.’’ 

“‘That’s very nice of you,’’ I said. ‘I assure you 
momma was quite worked up about keeping you wait- 
ing. It’s rather trying to the American temperament 
to be obliged to order a hurried luncheon from the 
market-gardener.”’ 

“So! In America To have him not—the market- 
garden? You are each his own vegetable. Yes? Ah, 
how much better than the poor Italian. But Mistra and 
Madame Wick, they have not, I hope, the indisposition?” 

‘*Well, I’m afraid they have, count—something like 
that. They said I was to ask you to excuse them. 
You see they’ve been sight-seeing the whole morning, 
and that’s something that can’t be done by halves in 

our city. The stranger has to put his whole soul into 
it, hasn’t he?’’ 

“‘Ah, the whole soul! It is too fatiguing,’’ Count 
Filgiatti assented. He glanced at me uncertainly, and 
rose. ‘‘Kindly may I| ask that you give my deepest 
afflictions to Mistra and Madame Wick for their health?” 

“Oh,” Isaid, ‘if you must! ButI’m here, you know.” 
I put no hauteur into my tone, because I saw that it was 
a misunderstanding. 

He still hesitated, and I remembered that the Fil- 
giatti intelligence probably dated from the Middle Ages, 
and had undergone very little alteration since. ‘You 
have made such a short visit,’ I said, ‘I must be a 
very bad substitute for momma and poppa.”’ 

A flash of comprehension illuminated my visitor's 
countenance. “I pray that you do not think such a 
wrong thing,” he said impulsively. ‘If it is permitted, 
I again sit down.”’ 

**Do,”’ said I, and he did. Anything else would have 
seemed perfectly unreasonable, and yet for the moment 
he twisted his mustache, apparently in the most foolish 
embarrassment. To put him at his ease, I told him how 
lovely I thought the fountains, ‘‘That’s one of your 
most ideal connections with ancient history, don’t you 
think?” I said. “The fact that those old aqueducts of 

yours have been bringing down the water to spurkle 
and ripple in Roman streets ever since.’’ 

‘‘Idealissimo! And the Trevi of Bernini—I hope you 
threw the soldi, so that you must come back to Rome!” 

‘*We weren’t quite sure which it was,’’ I responded, 
‘‘so poppa threw soldi into all of them, to make certain. 

Sometimes he had to make two or three shots,’’ and I 
could not help smiling at the recollection. 

‘*Ah, the profusion!” 

“I don’t suppose they came to a quarter of a dollar, 
count. It is the cheapest of your amusements.”’ 

The count reflected for a moment. 

“Then you wish to return to Rome,”’ he said softly, 
“you take interest here?’’ 

‘*Why, yes,’’ I said, ‘‘I’m not a barbarian, 
Illinois.” 

“Then why do you go away?” 

“Our time is so limited.’’ 

‘Ah, Mees Wick, you have all of your life.’’ 
Italians certainly have exquisite voices. 

“That is true,’’ I said, thoughtfully. 

‘Many young American ies now live always. ig 
Italy,’”’ pursued Count Filgiatti. 

“Is that so?’’ I replied, pleasantly. 

ciled here with their parents?’ 

“Y—yes, Sometimes it islike that. And sometimes—” 

“Sometimes they are working in the studios, I know, 

A delightful life it nsust be.” 
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‘*Ah. signorina, you 


said, ‘‘she means 
* 


The count looked at the carpet. 
misunderstand iny poor English,’’ he 
quite different.” 

It was not coquetrs 
my eyes, 

“The American young lady will sometimes contract 
alliance.’’ 

“Oh!” Lexclaimed. 

“Yes, And if it isa good arrangimento it is always 
quite, quite happy.” 

“We are said,’ I observed, thoughtfully, *‘to be able, 
asa people, to accommodate oursel ves to circumstances. ”’ 
Signorina, you are so ami- 


which induced me to cast down 


**You approve this idea! 
able, it is heavenly.” 

“I see no objection to it,’ I said. 
matter of taste.”’ 

“And the American ladies have much taste,” 
Count Filgiatti, blandly. 

‘I'm afraid it isn’t infallible,” I said, ‘‘but itis charm- 
ing to hear it approved. 

“The American lady comes in Italy. She is young, 
beautiful, with a grace—ah! And pe rhaps there is a lit- 
tle income—a few dollar—but we do not speak of that 
it isa trifle, only to make possible the arrangimento,”’ 

“Tl see,”’ I said. 

“The American lady is so perceiving—it is also a 
charm. The Italian gentleman has a dignity of his. 
He is perhaps from a little old. It is nothing 

the matter is of the heart—but it makes possible the 
arrangimento,”’ 
| have read of 
newspapers. It is most : 
rated on the spot. But 
travel, Count Filgiatti. 


‘It is entirely a 


observed 


faimlly a 


such things before,’’ I said, ‘‘in the 
unusing to hear them corrobo- 
that is one of the charms of 


The Count hesitated and a shade of indecision 
crossed his swarthy little features. Then he added 
simply, ‘For me she has always been a vision, that 


American lady. It is for this that I study the English. 
I have thought ‘When I meet one of those so charming 
Americans, | will do my possible.’ ’ 

I could not help thinking of that family of eleven and 
the father with the It was pathetic to feel one’s 
self a realized vision without any capacity for benefi- 
cence ome respects than being obliged to be 
unkind to hopes with no financial basis. It made one 
feel somehow But before | could think 
of anything te say such a difficult juncture— 
the Count went on 

‘But in the Italian idea it is better first one thing to 
know—the agreement of the American signorina. If 
she will not, the Italian nobleman is too much disgrace. 
It is not good to offer the name and the title if the lady 
say no, | do not want—take that poor thing away.” 

* How artle Yet my sympathy ebbed imme- 
diately. Not my curiosity, Perhaps at this 
or an earlier point [ should have gone blushing away 
cret the problem of Count 


aints, 
worse In 


Oo mercenary. 
it wa 


sit was! 


however. 


and forever pondered in s*¢ 


Filgiatti’s intentions. I confess that it didn’t even 
oceur to me--it was such a little Count and so far 
beyond the range of my emotions. Instead, I smiled 
in a noncommittal way and said that Count Filgiatti’s 


prudence was most unique. 

‘With a friend to previously discover then it is easy. 
But perhaps the lady will have no friends in Italy.”’ 

“You would have to be prepared for that,’’ I said, 
“certainly.” 

Aiso she perhaps quickly go away. The Americans 
are so instantaneous. Maybe my vision fade like—like 
anything.” 

‘In a perspective of tourists’ coupons,” I suggested. 

For a moment there was silence, through which we 
could hear the scrubbing-brush of the chambermaid on 
the marble hall of the first floor. It seemed a final note 
of desolation. 

“If I must speak of myself believe me it is not a no- 
body the Count Filgiatti,’’ he went on at last. ‘‘Two 
Cardinals I have had in my family and one is second 
cousin to the Pope.” 

“Fancy the Pope’s having relations!’’ I said: “but I 
suppose there is nothing to prevent it.” 

“Nothing at all. In my family I have had many 
embassadors, but that was a little formerly. Once a 
Filgiatti married with a Medici—but these things are 
better for Mistra and Madame Wick to inquire.” 

“Poppa is very much interested in antiquities, but 
I'm afraid there will hardly be time, Count Filgiatti.”’ 

“Listen, I will say all! Always they have been 
much too large, the families Filgiatti. So now peeees 
we are a littl reduce. But there is still somethings— 
ah, signorina, can you pardon that I speak these things, 
but the time is so small—there is fifteen hundred lire 
yearly revenue to my pocket.”’ 

“About three famine’ dollars,’’ I observed sympa- 
Count Filgiatti nodded with the smile of a 
conscious capitalist. ‘‘Then, of course,’’ I said, ‘‘you 
won't marry for money.’ I'm afraid this was a little 
unkind, but I was quite sure the Count would perceive 
no irony, and said it for my own amusement. 

‘Jamais! In Italy you will find that never! The 
Italian gives always the heart before—before—”’ 

‘The arrangimento,”’ I suggested softly. 

“Indeed, yes. There is also the seat of the family.” 

“The seat of the family,’’ I repeated. ‘‘Oh—the 
family seat. Of course, being a Count, you have a 
castle. They always go together. I had forgotten.” 

“A castle I cannot say, but for the country it is very 
well. It is not amusing there, in Tuscany. It is alittle 
out of repairs. Twice a year I go to see my mother and 
ali those brothers and sisters—it is enough! And the 
Countess, my mother, has said to me two hundred times, 
‘Marry with an Americaine, Nicco—it is my com- 
mand.’ ‘Nicco’ she calls me—it is what you call jack- 
name.” 

The Count smiled deprecatingly, and looked at me 
with a great deal of sentiment, twisting his mustache. 
Another pause ensued. It’s all very well to say I should 
have dismissed him long before this, but I should like to 
know on what grounds? 

“I wish very much to write my mother that I have 
found the American lady for a new Countess Filgiatti,”’ 
he Said at last with emotion. 

“Well,” I said awkwardly, ‘‘I hope you will find 


her. 

“Ah, Mees Wick,’* exclaimed the Count recklessly, 
*“‘you are that American lady. When I saw you in the 
railway I said, ‘It is my vision!’ At once I desired to 
embrace the papa. 


thetically. 


And he was not cold with me—he the 
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I had courage, I had hope, At 
first when I see you to-day JI am a little derange. In 


told me of the soda. 


the Italian way I speak first with the papa. Then came 
a little thought in my heart—no, it is propitious! In 
America the daughter maka always her own arrangi- 
mento. So Iam spoken.”’ 

At this I rose immediately. I would not have it on 
my conscience that I toyed with the matrimonial propo- 
sition of even an Italian Count. 

“I think I understand you, Count Filgiatti,’’ I said. 
There is something about the most insignificant proposal 
that makes one blush in a perfectly absurd way. I have 
never been able to get over it—‘‘and I fear I must bring 
this interview toa close. I—’’ 

‘Ah, it is too embarrassing for you! It is experience 
very new, very strange.”’ 

“No,” I said, regaining my composure, ‘‘not at all. 
But the fact is, Count Filgiatti, the transaction you 
propose doesn’t appeal to me. It is too business-like to 
be sentimental, and too sentimental to be business-like. 
I'm sorry to seem disobliging, but I really couldn’t 
make up my mind to marry a gentleman for his ances- 
tors who are dead, even if he was willing to marry me 
for my income which may disappear. Poppa is very 
speculative. But I know there's a certain percentage 
of Americans who think a Count with a family seat is 
about the only thing worth bringing away from Europe, 
now that we manufacture so much for ourselves, aad if 
I meet any of them I'll bear you in mind.” 

aia ‘pon my word!’ 7 

It was Mrs. Portheris, in the doorway behind us, just 
arrived from Siena. 


I mentioned the matter to my parents, thinking it 
might amuse them, and it did. From a business point 
of view, however, poppa could not help feeling a certain 
amount of sympathy for the Count. ‘TI hope, daugh- 
ter,’ he said, ‘“‘you didn’t give him the ha-ha to his 
face.”’ 


CHAPTER XII. 

THERE is the very tenderness of desolation upon the 
Appian Way. To me it suggested nothing of the splen- 
dor of Roman villas and the tragedy of flying Emperors, 
It spoke only of itself, lying over the wide silence of the 
noonday fields, historic doubtless. but noonday certainly. 
Something lives upon the warm stretches of the Appian 
Way, something that talks of the eternal and unchange- 
able, and yet has the pathos of the fragmentary and the 
Jost. Perhaps it is the ghost of a genius that has failed 
of reincarnation, and inspires the weeds and the leaf- 
shadows instead, Thinking of it, one remembers only 
an almond tree in flower, that grew beside a ruined ina 
by the wayside—both quite alone in the sunlight—and 
perhaps of a meek, young, marble Cecilia, unquestion- 
ingly prostrate, submissive to the ax. 

We were on our way to the Catacombs, momma, the 
Senator, and Mrs. Portheris in one carriage, R. Dod, Mr. 
Mafferton, Isabel, and I in the other. I approved of the 
arrangement, because the mutually distant understand- 
ing that existed between Mr. Mafferton and me had 
already been the subject of remark by my parents. 
(‘For old London acquaintances you and Mr, Mafferton 
seem to have very little to say to each other,’’ momma 
had observed that very morning.) It was borne in upon 
me that this was absurd. People have no business to be 
estranged for life because one of them has happened to 
propose to the other, unless, of course, he has been ac- 
cepted and afterward divorced, which is quite a differ- 
ent thing. Besides, there was Dicky to think of. I 
decided that there was a medium in all things, and to 
help me to find it I wore a blouse from Madame Valerie 
in the Rue de l’Opera, which cost seven times its value, 
and was naturally becoming. Perhaps this was going 
to extreme measures; but he was a recalcitrant En- 
glishman, and for Dicky’s sake one had to think of 
everything. 

Englishmen have a genius for looking uncomfort- 
able. Their feelings are terribly mixed up with their 
yersonal appearance. It was some time before Mr. 
Mafferton would consent to be even tolerably at his 
ease, though I made a distinct effort to show that I bore 
no malice. It must have been the mere memory of the 
past that embarrassed him, for the other two were as 
completely unaware of his existence as they well could 
be in the same carriage. For a time, as I talked in 
commonplaces, Mr. Mafferton in monosyilables, and 
Mr. Dod and Miss Portheris in regards, the most sordid 
realist would have hesitated to chronicle our conversa- 
tion. 

‘‘When,”’ I inquired casually, ‘‘are you thinking of 
going back, Mr. Mafferton?”’ 

“To town? Not before October, I fancy!”’ 

“Even in Rome,’ I observed, ‘‘London is ‘town’ to 
you, isn’t it? What a curious thing insular tradition 
is!" 

“I suppose Rome was invented first,’ 
haughtily. 

‘‘Why, yes,”’ I said, ‘‘while the ancestors of Eaton 
Square were running about in blue paint and bear- 
skins, and Albert Gate, in the directory, was a mere 
cave. What do you suppose,”’ I went on, following up 
this line of thought, ‘‘when you were untutored savages, 
was your substitute for the Red Book?’ 

sy lly,’’ said this Englishman, ‘‘I haven't an idea. 
Perhaps as you have amet? they had no addresses.”’ 

For a moment I felt quite depressed. ‘‘Did you 
think it was a conundrum?’ I asked. ‘You so often 
remind me of ‘Punch,’ Mr. Mafferton.”’ 

I shouldn’t have liked any one to say that to me, but 
it seemed to have quite a mollifying effect upon Mr. 
Mafferton. He smiled and pulled his mustache in the 
way Englishmen always do, when endeavoring to 
absorb a compliment. 

‘Dear old London,” I went on reminiscently, ‘“‘what 
a funny experience it was!” P 

“To the transatlantic mind,’’ responded Mr. Maffer- 
ton stiffly, ‘‘one can imagine it instructive.” 

“It was a revelation to mine," I said earnestly, ‘‘a 


: 


he replied 


revelation.’’ Then remembering Mr. Mafferton’s some- 
what painful connection with the revelation I added 


carefully, ‘‘From a historic point of view. The town, 
you know, and all that.” 

““Ah!’’ said Mr. Mafferton, with a distant eye upon 
Campagna. 


. 
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It was really very difficult. 

“Do you remember the day we went to Madame 
Tussaud’s?’’ I asked. Perhaps my intonation was a 
little dreamy. “I shall never forget William the Con- 
queror—never.”’ 

“Yes—yes, I think I do.”’ 
memory. 

‘‘And now,’’ I said regretfully, ‘‘it can never be the 
same again.” 

“Certainly not.” 
phasis. 

‘William and the others having been since destroyed 
by fire,’ I continued. Mr. Mafferton looked foolish, 
‘‘What a terrible scene that must have been! Didn’t 
you feel when all that royal wax melted as if the 
dynasties of England had been wrecked over again? 
What effect did it have on dear old Victoria?’’ 

‘One question at a time,’’ said Mr. Mafferton, and I 
think he smiled. 

‘Now you remind me of Sandford and Merton,” I 
said, ‘‘and a place for everything and everything in its 
place. And punctuality is the thief of time. And 
many others.” 

“You haven’t got it quite right,” said Mr. Mafferton 
with incipient animation. ‘‘May I correct you? ‘Pro- 
crastination,’ not ee 2 ie: 

‘‘Thanks,’’ 1 said. I could not help observing that 
for quite ten minutes Mr. Mafferton had made no effort 
to overhear the conversation between Mr. Dod and Miss 
Portheris. It was a trifle, but life is made up of little 
things. 

‘I don’t believe we adorn our conversation with 
proverbs in America as much as we did,’’ I continued; 
“T guess it takes too long. If you make use of a 
proverb, you see, you’ve got to allow for reflection first, 
and reflection afterward, and a sigh, and very few of us 
have time for that. In the great words of one of our 
greatest men, they have fallen into ‘innocuous desue- 
tude.’ ”’ 

Mr. Mafferton heard me with attention. 

“Really!’’ he said in quite his old manner when we 
used to discuss Presidential elections and peanuts and 
other features of life in my republic. ‘‘That is a fact of 
some interest—but I see you cling to one little Ameri- 
canism, Miss Wick. Do you remember’’—he actually 
looked arch—‘‘once assuring me that you intended to 
abandon the verb to ‘guess’?”’ 

‘IT don’t know why we: should leave all the good 
words to Shakespeare,’’ I said, ‘‘but I was under a great 
many hallucinations about the American language in 
England, and I daresay I did.”’ 

f I responded coldly, it was at the thought of my 
last interview with poor dear Arthur, and his misprized 
larynx. But at this moment a wildly encouraging wink 
from Dicky reminded me that his interests and not my 
own emotions were to be considered. 

‘‘We mustn’t reproach each other, must we?’’ I said 
softly. ‘‘J don’t bear a particle of malice—really and 
truly.”’ 

Mr. Mafferton cast a glance of alarm at Mr. Dod and 
Miss Portheris, who were raptly exchanging views as to 
the respective merits of a cleek and a brassey shot given 
certain peculiar bunkers and a sandy green, as if two 
infatuated people talking golf would have ears for any- 
thing else! 

‘Not on any account,’’ he said hurriedly. 

‘The best quality of friendship sometimes arises out 
of the most unfortunate circumstances,’’ I added. The 
sympathy in my voice was for Dicky and Isabel. 

Mr. Mafferton looked at me expressively and the car- 
riage drew up at the Catacombs of St. Callistus. Mrs. 
Portheris was awaiting us by the gate, however, so in 
getting out I gave my hand to Dicky. 

Inside and outside the gate, how quiet it was. Noth- 
ing on the Appian Way but dust and sunlight, nothing 
in the field within the walls but yellowing grass and here 
and there a field-daisy bending in the pr ha It made 
one think of an old faded water-color, washed in with 
tears, that clings to its significance though al] its reality * 
is gone. There we saw a little bare house to the left 
with an open door and inside found Brothers Demetrius 
and Eusebius, in Trappist gowns and ropes, who would 
sell us beads for the profitable employment of our souls, 
and chocolate and photographs, and wonderful eucalyp- 
tus liqueur from the Three Fountains, and when we had 
well bought, would show us the city of the long long 
dead of which they Were custodians. They were both 
obliging enough to speak English, Brother Demetrius 
imperfectly and haltingly, and without the assistance 
of those four front teeth which are so especially neces- 
sary to a foreign tongue, Brother Eusebius fluently, and 
with such richness of dialect that we were not at all 
surprised to learn that he had served his Pope for some 
years in the State of New York. 

‘For de ladi de chocolate. Ith it not?’’ said Brother | 
Demetrius with an inducive smile. ‘‘It ith de bettit in 
de worl’, dis chocolate.’’ 

‘Don’t you believe him,” said Brother Eusebius, 
‘the’s known as the oldest of the Roman frauds. Wants 
your money, that’s what he wants.’’ Brother Deme- 
trius shook his fist in amicable, wagging provest. 
‘That's the way he goes on, you know—quarrelsome 
old party. But I don’t say it’s bad chocolate. Try it, : 
young lady, try it.’’ 

He handed a bit to Isabel, who looked at her mam- 
ma. ‘‘There is no possible objection, my dear,” said 
~— Portheris, and she nibbled it. Dicky invested 
wildly. 

‘Dese photograff dey are very pritty,’’ remarked 
Brother Demetrius to momma, who was turning over 
some St. Stephens and St. Cecilias. 

“‘He’d say anything to sell them,” put in Brother 
Eusebius. ‘He never thinks of his immortal soul, an 
more than if he was a r miserable heretic. He’ 
tell you they’re originals next, taken by Nero at the 
time. You're all good Catholics, of course?’ 

‘‘We are not any kind of Catholics,”’ said Mrs. Por- 
theris severely. 

“I'll give you my blessing all the same, and no extra 
charge. But the saints forbid that I should be se} 
beads made out of their precious bones to Protestants. 

“T’ll take that string,” said momma. 

. ‘I wouldn't do it on any account,’’ continued Brother 
Eusebius, as he wrapped them up in blue paper; but 
momma amount of veneration 
to those beads. 
‘‘And what can I 
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Eusebius to the Senator, rubbing his hands. ‘‘What’ll 
be the next thing?’’ ; 

“The Early Christians,” replied poppa laconically, 
“if it’s all the same to you.”’ 

“Just in half a shake. Don’t hurry yourselves. 
They'll keep, you know—they've kept a r long 
while already. Now you, madame,” said Brother 
Eusebius to Mrs. Portheris, ‘‘have never had the influ- 
enza,I know. It only attacks people advanced in life.” 

“Indeed I have,” replied that lady. ‘“Twice.”’ 

“Is that so! Well, you never would have had it if 
you'd been protected with this liqueur of ours. It’s 
death and burial on influenza,’’ and Brother Eusebius 
shook the bottle. 

“I consider,’’ said Mrs. Portheris solemnly, ‘‘that 
pee yg in another form saved my life. But I in- 
haled it.”” 

“Tho,’’ ventured Brother Demetrius, ‘tho did I. 
But the wine ith for internal drinking.”’ 

‘Listen to him! JZternal drinking, that’s what he 
means. You never saw such an old boy for the influ- 
enza—gets it every week or so. How many bottles, 
madame? Just a nip, after dinner, and you don’t know 
how poetic it will make you feel into the bargain.”’ 

“One bottle,’ replied Mrs. Portheris, ‘‘the larger 
size, please. Anything with eucalyptus in it must be 
salutary. And as we are going ‘underground, where it 
is bound to be damp, I think I’ll have a little now.”’ 

“That's what I call English common sense,’ ex- 
claimed Brother Eusebius, getting out a glass, ‘Will 
poe | keep the lady company? It’s Popish, but it’s 
rood. 

‘ Nobody would. Momma observed rather incau- 
tiously that the smell of it was enough, at which Mrs. 
Portheris remarked, with some asperity, that she hoped 
Mrs. Wick would never be obliged to be indebted to the 
‘“‘smell.’’ ‘‘It is quite excellent,’’ she said, ‘‘most cordial. 
I really think, as a precaution, I’l] take another glass.” 

‘Isn't it pretty strong?’’ asked poppa. 

“The influenza is stronger,’’ replied Mrs. Portheris 
oracularly. and finished her second potation. 

‘“‘And nothing,” said Brother Eusebius sadly, ‘‘for 
the gentleman standing outside the door, who doesn’t 
approve of encouraging the Roman Catholic Church in 
any respect whatever. Dear me! dear me! we do get 
some queer customers.’’ At which Mr. Mafferton 
frowned portentously. But nothing seemed to have 
any effect on Brother Eusebius. 

“There are such a lot of you, and you are sure to be 
so inquisitive, that we’ll both go with you,”’ said he, 
and took candles from a shelf. Not ordinary candles at 
all—coils of long, slender strips, with one end turned up 
to burn. At the sight of them momma shuddered and 
said she hadn’t thought it would be dark, and took the 
Senator’s arm as a precautionary measure. Then we 
followed the monks Eusebius and Demetrius, who 
wrapped shawls round their sloping shoulders and 
hurried across the grass toward the little brick entrance 
to the Catacombs, shading their candles from the wind 
that twisted their brown gowns round their legs, with 
all the anxiety to get it over shown by janitors of build- 
ings of this world. 

(Concluded next week.) 
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A LATE DEVELOPMENT. 


BY GODFREY BURCHETTs 


In the heavy silence of the big bedroom Charles 
Heriot lay awake, at a low level of consciousness. He 
was thinking vaguely that the air was close, that if he 
were not afraid lest his wife should catch cold he would 
have both windows open; and intermittently the sphere 
of his thoughts changed, and he dreamily considered 
two or three striking paragraphs of a new work by a 
German biologist which he had been reading that night. 
Heriot had been a non-resident Fellow of a College at 
Cambridge, part of whose ambition it was to make a 
eareer for himself in scientific life; he had a comfort- 
able competency, and could afford to avoid rushing his 
chances and so risking his success. That disquieting 
form of London silence which seems to listen for the 
hum of life was oppressive in the house in the quiet cor- 
ner of Kensington. But Heriot did not move, for fear 
of rousing his wife. He had been married for seven 
months. 

Still he did not move when his wife softly gathered 
herself and sat up beside her pillow. She waited mo- 
tionless for a little while, as if to assure herself that she 
had not awakened her husband, then stole out of bed, 
and went into her dressing-room; as he could tell by 
the soft opeane of a door. A fancy picture of her 
formed itself in his mind as she must look in her white 
robe, with the thick, soft dark ‘hair streaming down 
upon it. 

«Presently it seemed to him that he heard her sob; he 
slipped out of bed, and hurried across the room, tread- 
ing almost noiselessly with bare feet. As he came to the 
door which led to her dressing-room, he heard some 
words that stopped his intended movements. She had 
tried to close the door very softly, and had not fastened 
it completely ; it had fallen open an inch or two. She 
was crying violently, and stifling her sobs to the best of 
her power. The broken whispered words which he heard 
seemed to be wrenched from her: 

“Oh, Jack, Jack! you should not have come back to 
torture me. You won’t speak, dear, you don’t speak, 
and that’s right; but I know, I know. .. O God, hel 
me! you must help me to live with him. He’s so good 
to me, and yet it seemsasif Ican’t... I°'msoashamed, 
so cold—oh, it’s so awful, so awful! my very soul turns 
faint; and yet I can’t tell him. It would be so cruel, so 
cruel, not to try to pretend; and I pretend so —- 
O God! he doesn’t know .. . and it’s not his fault, 
it’s not his fault. And yet I feel as if he’d bought me 
with a wedding-ring—bought me!”’ 

Her husband heard her shrink together, and it seemed 
that she rolled from a kneeling toa prone posture. Heriot 
had been fascinated by her words: he could not move at 
the moment; but his mind seemed to be driven into 
some inner sphere of perfect clearness. He understood 
exactly. The “Jack’’ referred to was son to a neighbor 
of his wife’s father; the young man had been sent to 
Oxford, and-had thence into the army. He had 
run into debt terribly, and had plunged resoundingly into 
scrapes. Then he had resigned his commission and gone 
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to West Australia. Quite recently he had returned to 
London with a small fortune, and Mrs. Charles Heriot 
had met him on several occasions during the preceding 
six weeks. Heriot recalled distinctly that he had been 
told about some early, immature romance between the 
two: he had thought of it as the natural calf-love of boy 
and girl that leaves no trace. 

He crept back to bed and feigned to be asleep; pres- 
ently his wife returned and stole into her place beside 
him. Her hand sought his furtively, and he made his 
hand act the slackness of sleep as her cold slim fingers 
clasped it softly. 

On the following day, at two o'clock in the after- 
noon, Mr. Edward Hulme-Snatchett was walking from 
Leicester Square toward a restaurant in the east end of 
Piccadilly, where he intended to lunch. He had passed 
the morning in playing billiards, and was in pocket by 
the play, and he proposed to pass the afternoon very 
pleasantly—with the aid of brandies and sodas—at a lit- 
tle turf-speculation. His clothes were well-made, and 
just suitably indicated his coaching propensities; but 
they were a trifle the worse for wear, and for haunting 
oe of dissipation. He caught sight of his former 

‘ollege acquaintance, Charles Heriot, on the opposite 
side of the road, at the entrance to Piccadilly; and at 
once diverted his gaze, looking straight ahead with an 
expression of earnestness. For he owed Heriot fifteen 
pounds, and the Scientist had refused him a loan of a 
“‘tenner’’ when the subject of money had last been 
broached between them. Mr. Hulme-Snatchett was 
disagreeably surprised when he became aware that 
Heriot was making his way toward him with an un- 
mistakable stop-him-and-speak-to-him air. When he 
saw that the rencontre could not be evaded, the coach- 
ing-man assumed his most markedly and artificially 
pleased smile, and extended his hand. 

‘‘Hullo! Charles,’’ he said, ‘‘who the deuce now 
would have thought of meeting you? How are you?’’ 

“Pretty well,’’ replied Heriot, and he made due in- 
quiries about his acquaintance. Then he asked him to 
lunch. Mr. Hulme-Snatchett, who preferred that his 
lunches should be chargeable to others, accepted with 
alacrity. He drank a bottle of champagne, with the 
exception of the small quantity which the waiter poured 
into Heriot’s glass, where it grew flat; and talked a 
great deal, explaining his conduct toward the world 
and the world’s toward him with a certain manly depre- 
cation of evil constructions. He was appreciably more 
crimson in the face at the end of lunch than he had been 
at the beginning. There was a silence at the time when 
the coaching-man momentarily expected his companion 
to ask for the bill. Then Heriot’s face suddenly flushed 
—it had been pale before—and he said: 

“By the way, Ted—”’ 

“**Ted,’’’ thought the Follower of Soft Vices. ‘‘Is 
he going to ask me to shell out something, or am I in 
high favor?” 

“You asked me a little while back for a small ac- 
commodation—’”’ 

“The deuce!’’ reflected the other. ‘‘Repayment!”’ 

“Ten pounds, I think. If you happen to want it 
still, 1t’s at your service.”’ 

‘‘My dear boy—’’ began Mr. Hulme-Snatchett. 

“Well, no need to say any more,” remarked Heriot. 
‘‘Here’s the amount, entirely at your service.”’ 

He had taken a small leathern case from his breast- 
pocket, and now handed a ten-pound ‘‘flimsy”’ to the 
elated turfite. 

‘“*Pon my word, you’re very obliging, Heriot,”’ said 
Hulme-Snatchett, as took the note. He folded it into 
a very small compass, and put it into his waistcoat 

ket. 

Heriot grew still more scarlet in the face. 

*‘Do you know any girl that’s—fast, Ted?’’ he asked. 

“Well, rhaps 1 do—just one,’’replied the chronic 
sinner, with an amused leer. 

“T want you to introduce me.”’ 

“The deuce you do! Want to make a biological study 
of her, Heriot?’ 

‘‘A personal study,’’ answered the Cambridge ex- 
Fellow, with a queer smile. 

“Well, I’m blessed!’’ observed Hulme - Snatchett. 
Then he laughed. ‘But, I say,’’ he continued, ‘“‘aren’t 
you married? It's coming it a bit strong for a begin- 
ning, isn’t it? Ain’t it a bit rough on the missus, you 
know, if you start off on the loose?’’ 

“Don’t get on with my missus,’’ responded Heriot. 

Mr. Hulme-Snatchett whistled. 

“‘Oh, in that case it’s different,” he said; ‘‘and I con- 
dole. Pity, isn’t it? They start us on the cooeybird 
habit, and then we can’t get on with them. Ah, we’re 
all alike. Well, we might toddle down and meet a co- 
terie of very nice girls and make an afternoon of it. 
Call me Sir Pandarus, eh? Well, I’m an obliging sort, 
and where there’s a bad, miserable kind of marriage I 
sympathize.” 

By an evening express Charles Heriot started for 
Brighton in the company of an attractive and artifi-: 
cially enhanced young woman. At Victoria Station he 
posted a letter to his Letiae inti, stating that he was 
tired of his home, and should not return to it. He 
added that he did not intend to live alone. Mr. Hulme- 
Snatchett, mellow, and supported by three young per- 
sons, saw him off. 

The blow which thus fell on pretty Mrs. Charles 
Heriot not only hurt her to’the quick, but dazed her. 
Yet she almost instantly suspected that her husband 
had overheard her confession on that night of her 
weakness and foolishness. If so, she could excuse him; 
and ought to bring about an explanation and offer to 
forgive him. He had always seemed to her so cold 
and so chivalrous in his narrow, aloof way that she 
could not believe him to be a vicious man. Yet, if he 
were so, had always covertly been so, she could under- 
stand why she had shrunk so forcibly from him after 
her marriage in a way that seemed so natural. She im- 
portuned her father till he let her know her husband’s 
address. Then she went to Brighton, and drove to the 
house ina fly. She mounted the stairs that led to her 
husband’s rooms almost breathlessly, forcing herself to 
hasten. When she entered, a girl with bright hair, 
dressed in a pretty peignoir unfastened at the throat, 
was standing with her arms clasped about Heriot’s neck. 
She gazed atthe wife with impudence and questioning. 
Charles Heriot looked across with a cold, cynical stare, 
and a malicious smile seemed to curl about his lips for a 
moment. Edith Heriot felt as if she were being choked ; 
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the power to speak forsook her; she stumbled back over 
the threshold, and closed the door after her. Then she 
staggered down the stairs, re-entered the fly, and was 
driven to the station. 

At the end of two years she gained an undefended 
divorce suit; seven months later, when the decree had 
been made absolute, she married Jack Settingley. 

And she felt that her first marriage had been a 
complete mistake; she had always loved Jack. Her 
girlhood had been passed in a large, dull, strictly- 
regulated, strictly-overlooked house in Highbury. where 
the atmosphere of restraint and bourgeois decorum was 
never scattered. Jack had lived next door, in just such 
another house. He was a bright, handsome, daring boy, 
and when he first came home from Oxford, he techets 
the tone of a new, intoxicating life within Edith’s ken, 
and shé began to regard him as a possession of her own, 
As his polished, brilliant freedom developed, the magic 
of it grew more potent with the girl, and she half-rec- 
ognized that she was in love with him, yet would not 
show as much to him or own it to herself: because he 
was a boy whom she had always known, and they saw 
so much of one another. A reason worthy of a maiden 
of nineteen, 

When he ‘‘failed in life,’’ as his father expressed it, 
and was shipped off to Australia without making any 
declaration of love to Edith, she grew dull and listless, 
and duly assured herself that she had never, never really 
cared for him, and only missed his comradeship. Then 
she was indirectly pressed by her father, and directly 
by her mother, to marry. Charles Heriot paid her at- 
tention in a gentlemanly, unoffending way—he had at 
least the university, as distinct from the local, tone. 
When he asked her to be his wife, she accepted him; 
and believed that her liking was the sort of love_on 
which marriages are rightly and legitimately built. 


Five-and-twenty years of comfortable, ordinary, 
British life passed into Mrs. Jack Settingley’s rec- 
ord, and she was a woman nearer to fifty than to 
forty. She had grown-up sons who took her merits 
and services as a matter of course, and laughed among 
themselves in a good-natured, kindly, condescending 
way at her prejudices, foibles, limitations, and traits 
of a past epoch; and she had grown-up daughters who 
judged her few stubborn convictions and determinations 
in a more bitter spirit, and mentally shrugged their 
shoulders at the fact that she could not understand the 
Present, with more exasperation than mild regret. 

She still regarded herself as Jack’s w:fe in every sense 
of the word; for habit is strong. And she believed that 
she could not have married a better man, Certainly he 
did not disguise from her his natural comprehension of 
the fact that she was passée. When he corrected what 
he regarded as her weak feminine deviations from the 
plain road of sound sense he did not temper the rough 
ness of his remarks, or veil the dissociation of her mind 
from his which they implied. His tone was that of a 
man who had gone through many years facing the facts 
of domesticity, and had found most things troublesome. 
It was apparent that he settled down more and more 
completely to the pleasures of the table and the Club. 
From his point of view, what else was there to be done 
in a world where almost everything was « nuisance un- 
der one name or other, and where a queer, dreamy, hazy 
doctrine of immortality was preached that was probably 
a myth? Edith Settingley Scan that the romance of 
her married life was dead. But she supposed that the 
forces which killed it inhered in the essence of maie 
nature, and she never regarded her husband with intol- 
erance gr criticised him impartially. She had not seen 
Charles Heriot since the day when she had sought him 
out at Brighton. She knew from occasional notices in 
the papers that he was a biologist of note and of author- 
ity, though he did not rank among the first of the leaders. 

One day she received a letter, the envelope of which 
was addressed in a woman’s hand. It came by the mid- 
day post, and she opened it listlessly. When she spread 
out the sheet of note-paper that lay within, the shaky, 
feebly-penned handwriting recalled some once vivid 
period in her life, the incidents of which she did not 
immediately remember. Then a shock seemed to pass 
through her; it was her first husband's hand. The let- 
ter ran: 

‘39, ELMORE GARDENS, W., Tuesday. 

“My DEAR EpirH—I am very near my end, and it 
would give me very great pleasure to see you for a few 
minutes. J hope you will come. 

‘Yours affectionately, 


Edith Settingley trembled, and her color changed 
quickly once or twice. A doubt, an unwillingness were 
lextaina ta her mind. Then she laughed at herself. How 
absurd that, at her age, she should feel that timidity ; as 
if any one would lay schemes that concerned her person 
—now. Besides, Charles was not such a man; she was 
sure of that, in spite of what had happened. She was 
quite capable of protecting herself, and she would go. 
Her husband was at his Club, or she would have con- 
sulted him and won his permission. 

When she reached Elmere Gardens, and was shown 
into the room in which Heriot was sitting, a tall, thin, 
py woman in the dress of a nurse rose from sitting 
veside him. The woman was middle-aged, and had the 
carriage of alady. She advanced softly to Mrs. Setting- 
ley, and said, in a whisper: 

‘‘He very much desired that-.you should come. But 
Dr. Webb begs that you will not excite him or stay be- 
yond ten minutes, It is—’’ 

She completed the sentence by a gesture of the hands 
that declared the case to be hopeless. Then she quitted 
the room. 

The patient was somnolent. 
his cheeks had fallen in very much, and his face was of 
a clay color, with a bluish hue in it. When he opened 
his eyes they showed a childish, fixed look; and he gazed 
before him for a few seconds without apparent aware- 
ness of anything but the fire, the flames of which danced 
as reflections in his still eyes. Then he said, ina whist- 
ling whisper: 

‘Ts that you, Edie?”’ 

She had experienced a strange mingled feeling of re- 
pugnance, interest, and passionate, sympathetic pity, 

“*Yes, Charles,’ she answered, 

‘Thank you forcoming.... Iamsoglad.... It 
is very near, very near.... Perhaps I am a coward 

, ought to have died .. . without telling you. ... 
Better for you—and him.” 


CHARLES HERIOT,’’ 


Edith wg trey him; 
1 
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He closed his eyes and rested his head on the pillows 


that propped him up in his invalid chair. Then he re- 
sumed, with a greater appearance of power: 

“T overheard what you said... that night when 
you knelt, cried. ... Edie... I felt I must free you 

, 80 a8 in conscience you could marry again... . I 
never . . . sounds so hackneyed, doesn’t it? . . . never 
loved any woman but you.... Thegirl I took... 
nothing between her and me—except—tried to set her 
right. ... Icouldn’t, couldn’t have done like that.... 
Read this, dear.’’ 

He handed to her a letter, badly written on cheap 
note-paper; the edges were yellow with time. It ran: 


‘“DeaR Mr. Hertot—I must try and thank you. I 
hope you won't be angry with me for sending the prest 
flowers. Noman has ever been kind to me like you have 
been. No man ever let me alone and tried to set me 
right but you. I will try and use the money properly. 
The young man I told you of has agreed to marry me. 
I think he is happy. It was he made me bad just as I 
told you. He ought to forgive me. Sometimes I think 
you was in love with the lady that came in the fly, when 
you made me do the bit of acting and put my arms round 

our neck which frightened her. Idon’t know, kind Mr. 
leriot, kind Sir. But I should like for her to see my 
letter. Oh, I do hope you will be happy! 

‘From your devoted grateful MINNIE HEMING.”’ 


Edith let her hand fall when she had finished read- 
ing the letter, and something seemed to catch in her 
throat as she looked down upon the dying man’s face. 

“It's quite true,’ he said. ‘I didn’t speak to you 
when you came to Brighton... afraid .. . not trust 
myself... should have said... how I loved you...I 
couldn’t bear dying without your knowing.... Wrong, 
perhaps. .. . Edie, I always loved you so!”’ 

“You did that for me, dear?’’ she said, trembling. 
Then with a half-stifled, tender cry she knelt beside him 
and stretched out her arms upon him. His thin, light 
fingers caressed her hair tremulously. 

‘Edie, dear Edie,’’ he murmured, while she pressed 
her face to his sunken breast. ‘‘O God... how good 
He is, here at the end!” 

His clothes were loosely fastened over bischest; with 
passionate, resolute loving mercy she thrust them open, 
and kissed his pale breast. He gave a little gasp as of 
pain, and the contraction of a spasm moved some of his 
muscles. She remembered the nurse’s warning, and 
rose. He held her hand when she stood beside him, 
and looked up into her face with such a bright, single- 
minded, boyish gaze that coming death seemed to have 
laid open the sources of life in him. 

‘Edie, dear,’’ he whispered, ‘‘did you ever love me, 
then?” 

‘“*Yes, Charlie,”’ 

“Ah! I was so shy . reserved ... right away 
from you... unattainable... not worth attaining 

* . understand? But I loved you, back there in my 
cold shyness, loved you. . You did love me?” 

A little sigh of contentment escaped him even before 
she answered, 

“*T loved you. 
ways love you.”’ 
* “And she bent over him, and kissed him on the fore- 
head. An expression of perfect happiness passed into 
his face. He reclined in his long chair, holding her 
hand, till his eyes closed, and he passed into a sleep. 

The nurse tapped on the door, and Edith disengaged 
her hand softly before she bade the womanenter. Heriot 
did not resist the releasing, but gave the retiring hand a 
little thrill of pressure. The two women looked at each 
other for a moment with eyes full of communication; 
then Edith Settingley clasped the nurse’s hands for an 
instant, and hurried from the house. 


she sobbed. 


» 8&0, 


Charlie, I—love you now. I will al- 


When Jack Settingley returned from his Club, he 
found his wife in the drawing-room, leaning against the 
mantel-piece—dn unwonted attitude with her. 

‘Hullo, Edie,’ he said, scanning her. ‘‘Why, old 
girl, you seem to have got the hump, as they say.” 

“Yes. I’m not cheerful,”’ she answered. “I think 
lhad better tell you. Ihada letter from Charles Heriot, 
saying he was very near his end,”’ 

‘Wanted to see you, of course,”’ observed Settingley. 
“And you went?” 

een.” 

“That wasn’t very prudent. However, poor chap, 
he’s getting on now. And was he very bad?”’ 

“Dying, fast. You misjudge him, Jack.” 

“Well, he didn’t behave very well when he was on 
his better legs, did he? That sort of thing does depress 
one. You aren't going again, I suppose?” 

“T don’t think there will be any need.” 

“So bad as that! Gad!... Dinner at the usual 
time, I suppose?’ 

“Yes; dinner at the usual time.” 

She began to cross the room, meaning to leave it. 
Her husband had never so plainly 2 grey to herasa 
life in terms of flesh—as a life in which the body had so 
clearly become the ‘‘predominant partner’’ of the Soul. 

“I say, Edie,’’ he remarked, rather crossly, as she 
moved toward the door, ‘‘one would say that Heriot had 
been getting up a bit of romance with you, you know.”’ 

“Perhaps he has.”’ 

‘*Well, he never cared for you really. However, you 
were always a bit soft about romance. I don’t think I 
should go there again. It isn’t his business properly— 
or yours.”’ 

“Tf he wants me I shall go,”’ she answered, and added, 
with a voice ringing with fierce repressed emotion: 
“Those whom God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder.”’ 

Settingley whistled. : 

‘All that?’’ he asked, ironically. ‘‘But the text, or 
whatever it is, is a trifle queer when you've been mar- 
ried twice.”’ 

She went to her room and locked herself in. Then 
she knelt beside the great, white, soft bed and prayed, 
with tears running fast from her eyes. She prayed that 
she might see Charles Heriot in another iife, not with 
the eves of this body—at least, not with the blind eyes 
of a girl of twenty. 

In the drawing-room her second husband opened a 
yellow envelope addressed ‘‘Settingley, 25 Exeter Place.” 
He read the message: : 

“The end came at half-past three this afternoon.— 
Nurse Janet." 
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According to a high literary authority, there are, 
in the literary product of the present day, ‘‘a thou- 
sand volumes to one book, @ thousand echoes to one 
voice.’’ Of the crowd of novels which annually issue 
from the press scarcely one in a hundred carries the 
reader out of the beaten track. Mr. Kipling’s. stories 
are books, and not merely volumes. When he speaks 
his words find utterance in a voice and not an echo. 
He snatches his readers out of themselves and whirls 
them into a world which is new yet manifestly real. 
Fresh, strong, rapid and vividly picturesque, his work 
appeals with forcible directness to a weary novel-read- 
ing public, whose vacant hours have long been pla- 
carded with the notice, ‘‘All rubbish may be shot here.” 
Kipling has succeeded in striking the happy mean 
between idealism and romance and a too bald realism. 
He is a born story-teller. But he draws his tales from 
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the life. He offers us fresh faces, which yet are real 
human flesh and blood, and he gives us incidents that 
are facts to be encountered in London streets as well as 
in Indian jungles. 

His bold, ashing sketches of real nature, with their 
masses of color concentrated on exactly the right spot, 
enable him to make objects picturesque which more 
finished work would reveal in their true ungainliness 
and squalor. If labor has been bestowed upon the art, 
it is successfully concealed. The apparent ease with 
which the effects are ag ean reacts upon the reader, 
And with the eye of the born artist he also 
his reticence. Concentrating himself upon the one 
point which he wishes to bring out, he suffers nothin 
to distract his attention from it. His scenes are painted 
in the minimum of space, and with the maximum of 
vividness. The picture is given as it were in a flash of 
lightning, and he who travels by express train may read 
it ata glance. The gift of telling a short story, which 
is complete in itself and does not appear to be a frag- 
ment of a larger whole, is a rare one, and Mr. Kipling 

esses it to a very remarkable degree of perfection, 

Mr. Kipling, therefore, is fortunate both in his mat- 
ter and in his manner: in his matter because it is new, 
yet real, and deals with incident in a narrative form; 
in his manner because it is rapid, direct, concentrated, 
and fitted for an age in which all who wish to read wish 
also torun. In both respects he has exactly hit a real 
literary want. 

Mr. Kipling’s war pictures are marvelously pictur- 
esque, vivid, and dramatic. Here again his creative gift 
of intuitive sympathy isadmirably employed. His battle 
scenes have all the brutality, movement, confusion, and 
ferocity of reality. The same overpowering sense of 
literal truth is produced, which is created by the single 
figures of Mulvaney and his companions. here color 
is needed, he is not afraid to use it. His strong rapid 
strokes are the well-placed effective touches of a master 
who omits every redundant detail. He exhibits with 
most graphic power the confused mass of men who 
are not maneuvering with civilized foes according to 
the rules of war, but are fighting for their lives against 
maddened savages, whether Afghans’or Arabs ; or paints 
with unrivaled force the panic of a raw regiment of 
boys attacked by the desperate Ghazis. 

The works of Rudyard Kipling are now for the first 
time offered to the American reading public on terms so 
liberal as to make the prices charged elsewhere seem 

uite extortionate. The three volumes described above 
orm now one of the regular Premiums that go with 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY. With the Fortnightly Library, 
the subscription is $6.50. Without the Library, $5.00. 
In both cases $1.00 is porabic when the Three Volumes 
are ae the balance at the rate of fifty centsa 
month. 
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In Three Volumes. Printed on Fine Paper from New 
Electrotype Plates, and bound in substantial style in 
the best English Cloth, with Gilt Back Stamp. 


Price $3.00; payable, $1.00 on delivery of the 
three volumes, balance at rate of 50 tents 
per month. 


This is a. chronicle of the sensational dramas, en- 
chanting romances, tragical histories, pathetic trials, 
fierce passions and pure hearts of all those who have 
lived and loved, from the earliest times to the present 
day, with faithful descriptions of the virtues and 
charms which inspired them and the joys and disasters 
which they pi. The work is superbly and profusely 
illustrated. It is edited by Edgar Saltus, author of 
“When Dreams Come True,” etc., etc. It is in three 
charming octavo volumes, containing numerous Page 
Illustrations, printed from New Plates on Extra Super- 
calendered Paper, bound in Exquisite Style with origi- 
nal Side and ck stamps, and constituting the most 
attractive set of table-books we have ever published as 

remiums. The first volume portrays the Loves and 
overs of Mythical Days. In the second volume there 


are two divisions, one of which is devoted to the heroes 
and heroines of Chivalry and Romance, and the other 
to those of History. Beginning with the story of that 


sweet young girl who, when her lover Leander was 
drowned, drowned herself at his side, it s on to the 
famous tale of Guinevere and Launcelot, and thence 
through the Arthurian cycle upward to Heloise, and on 
through all the tears of Italy, though all the splendid 
treacheries of France, until the third volume is reached, 
- which are described the Loves and Lovers of Modern 
imes. 

These fine volumes, ‘“The Lovers of the World,”’ cover 
the ground in so far as history, poetry, romance and 
legend have combined to give the subject completeness. 
Shakespeare and the Sacred Text, Homer and Modern 
History, Medieval Minnesingers and Wagner the Im- 
mortal—classic and imperishable memorials, all, of the 
unchangeable essence of human strengths and natural 
limitations—are contributors to the matchless sympo- 
sium and reciprocal strivings of the human heart, of 
which these volumes give authentic record. The fact 
that such a work as this is now made one of the Regular 
Premiums of a CoLLIER’s WEEKLY regular annual sub- 
scription of $6.50 is due to the fact that “Lovers of the 
World”’ is not a specialty among boeks, but is of such 
general interest to humanity at large that subscribers 
cannot possibly consider the subject foreign to their 
tastes and personal sympathies. e usual terms, $1.00 
down and 50 cents a month, will apply in this case also. 
COLLIER’s WEEKLY and “Lovers of the World,”’ $5.00— 
payable $1.00 when volumes are delivered and 50 cents 
a@ month for eight months afterward. The same, with 
Fortnightly Library, $6.50—payable $1.00 down and 50 
cents a month for the next eleven months. Al] novels 
of the Library are copyrighted, cannot be obtained in 
any other Library, and are by the greatest living authors. 
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***Twill wish you well, the looking-glass, 


And look you in the face to-night.’’ 


—R. L. STEVENSON.—** Underwoods.”’ 
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OUR NOTE-BOOK. 
Continued from page 7.) 

six. That makes altogether fourteen million francs. 
The maintenance of the military and naval force for 
two months amountsto over nine million additional. 
A sum of £T160,000 was paid for arms, ammunition and 
horses. Other expenses raise those figures to £T510,000, 
of which, however, only half should be included, as 
the horses and material remain. Military pensions and 
indemnities to the families of officers and soldiers 
killed in the war are put at two million francs, and the 
damage done by the Greek fleet in bombarding various 
Turkish possessions at the same figure. All this would 
make a total of thirty-four million francs. or, allowing 
another two million for errors in calculation, thirty-six 
mijlion, or about £7,200,000 in all. As Turkey only 
demands £10,000,000, in addition to Thessaly, which she 
won't get, she is manifestly not as grasping as she looks. 
The sum is trumpery beside the £35,000,000 sterling 
which Japan got from China, and what is that beside 
the £20,000.000 sterling which G ‘rmany exacted from 
France? It is true that the circumstances are very dif 
ferent, but it is true also that indemnity must depend 
on the ability of the vanquished to pay. 

Cruel in sport as boys will be—" said Whittier long 
ago. And now from Belgium comes a story, without a 
moral perhaps but nonetheless to the point. During 
the month which has gone strangers who wandered 
there were mystified by the spectacle of a new game, 
one which an examination proved to be a new horror, 
Little children, and frequently big ones too, were flying 
what appeared to be an extremely small kite, but which 
was really a May-bug with a needle stuck through it. 
, le a long thread was attached, and with 


Io the need 

that in its tiny fingers a fair child of Brabant would b 
imus for hours. For, after all, what could be more 
entertaining than the silent agonies of its soaring and 
unescapable prey? From one end of the country to the 
Other this sport, it is related, is enjoyed, to such an ex- 
tent even that there exist dealers in these insects who 


sell them at the rate of six for a centime. The sight 
To the observant it must 


must be curious and typical. 
selyians 


explain, too, a few of the iniquities which the 
are perpetrating in Congo, the enjoyment which they 
take in maiming, torturing and shooting the blacks. 


The Memoirs of Friedrich Haase, the actor, now in 
process of publication in Moderne Aunst, contain sev- 
eral anecdotes of Schopenhauer, which, while good, 
might be better: for there have been few thinkers as 
eccentric as was that Emerson in black. ‘‘I write to be 
understood.”’ he deciared. and indeed no one ever had 
the least difficulty in understanding just what he meant 

which. after all. is more than can be said of his rivals, 
of Hegel, of Fichte, or of Schelling. His contempt for 
ti for the pachyderm hydrocephali and the entire 
retinue of what he used to call the Triumphant Beast 
was beautiful He eyen toak counsel from an attorney 
as to the exact limit which that contempt might reach. 


Then, primed, he got out his gun. “Hegel's philosophy,” 
he announced, “‘would atrophy any intellect however 
It is a crystallized paralogism, an abracadabra, 


sturdy 


a puff of bombast, a wishwash of phrases which in their 
monstrous construction compel the mind into 1mpos- 
sible contradictions For its preparation he offered a 
receipt which is homeopathic in its simplicity. ‘‘Dilute 
a minimum of thought in five hundred pages of nause- 


ous phraseology and for the rest trust to the Teuton 
patience of the reader.’’ Personally, if I may venture 
to speak of myself, once upon a time I read Hegel. I 
had nothing better to do. I have nothing better to do 
now than to say that he represents the apotheosis of the 
arriere pense 


Seohpenhauer’s system of philosophy—‘‘Die Welt 
als Wille und Vorstellung,”’ a composition which he 
thought would explode the sophistry of the world— was 
then unnoticed. It is said that he smarted at the neg- 
lect and that his beautiful contempt was merely envy. 
But to such a man as he, one who like Carlyle thought 


others ‘‘mostly fools’ and who wrote only for the elect, 
the question of appr ition, or the lack of it, was of 
small consequenc He cared nothing for the existence 
which he led in the minds of other people It was the 
rule of his life to expect nothing, to desire as little as 
possible, to lear all he could. And knowing that 
Time, who is at least a gentleman, would bring him his 
lu asked sat and snapped his fingers at the 
world, at Hegel, at everybody. at everything. Time 

ring sdue. He lived to see himself famous 


and Hegel forgot. In that fame he took a quaint de- 


light. For ind jually he was a matoid. To mislead 
& possi used to label his valuables Poison. 
He put his bank tes in dictionaries and his gold 
pieces in ink-bottles. He slept on the ground floor that 
he might escape v in case of fire. If he heard a 
noise in the night he snatched at a pistol. His motto 
might have beer I fear nothing but danger."” And 
vet who is ever so foolish as a wise man?’ 


Schopenhauer '« phil sophy is a compound of Bud- 
dhism, Tauism i Epicurism. a mosaic of Oriental and 


classical felicities expounded by a genius. He was not 
a pantheist, nor was he a materialist He was a theo- 
rematist of force. but atoms had no place in his theo- 
ries. If he must be catalogued, it will be safest to say 


that he was an idealist who denied the ideal. Kant’s 

Kritik.” from which all German metaphysics pro- 
ceeds, had shown him that reason must either be con- 
fined in the limits of experience or else be Jet wholly 
loose. Hegel and the other sophists had disgusted him 
with «hat they called the Supersensible, and vet he felt 
suffocated in the narrow limits of the real. There was 
yet a middle course. and that course he took. It was 
weelews to ack whence the world comes or whither it 
tends. bat it, would be serviceable to state what it is, 
and the statement which Schopenhauer made to the 
public was to the effect that the world, the universe, 
time and apace, are but categories of thought, the per- 
ceptions of a perceiver, simple representations, mere 
ideas which man evolves, carries with him to the tomb. 
and which. in the absence of any one to think them, 
would not exist at all. That i« the sum and substance 
of the “Welt als Wille und Vorstellong.” which in itself 
ie the foremost system of modern pessimistic thought. 

















BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


XLIV. 
ALMOsT immediately after ending my last paper with 
a reference to Tennyson, I saw the announcement that 
the new **Life and Letters’’ prepared by his son would 
soon appear. What sort of a book, one cannot help 
wondering, will it prove? Will it be edited with any- 
thing like the consummate skill which was shown by 
Macaulay's nephew, in a similar task? That was a task 
indeed, and a hard one, and very brilliantly was it ac- 
complished ; but will not Lord Tennyson's filial task be 
harder still? His father’s hatred of publicity is well 
known; and has he not written. concerning the ordi- 
nary biographer’s merciless treatment of dead celebri- 
ties, these ringing and stinging stanzas?— 
‘*For now the Poet cannot die, 
Nor leave his music as of old, 
But round him ere he scarce be cold 
Begins the scandal and the cry: 


Proclaim the faults he would not show ; 
Break lock and seal; betray the trust; 
Keep nothing sacred; ‘tis but just 

The many-headed beast should know.’ 


\h shameless! for he did but sing 
\ song that pleased us from its worth; 
No public life was his on earth, 

No blazon'd statesman he, nor king. 


He gave the people of his best; 
His worst he kept, his best he gave. 
My Shakespeare's curse on clown and 
knave, 
Who will not let his ashes rest! 


Who make it seem more sweet to be 
The little life of bank and brier, 
The bird that pipes his lone desire 

And dies unheard within his tree.”’ 


Of course Hallam, the present Baron Tennyson 
D'Evnecourt (it always seems so strange for me to 
connect the simple name of Alfred Tennyson with that 
title conferred on him in later life!), will not dream of 

broken lock and seal” or of ‘betrayed trust’’; nor will 
he, of all men, presume to tempt that “‘Shakespeare’s 
curse.”’ But I can ill see how he may consistently 
evade certain forlorn and pitiful disclosures of his 
great father’s early struggles and sorrows. These are 
forgotten and ignored, now; but while they lasted they 
were bitter indeed. Tennyson was born In 1809, just 
nine years later than Macaulay, one of his noblest con- 
temporaries. On the death of Wordsworth. in 1850, 
when he was about forty-one years old, he received the 
Laureateship. Already he had written that marvelous 
masterpiece, ‘“The Princess,’’ not to speak of ‘‘Locksley 
Hail.” “The Two Voices,” ‘“‘The Arabian Nights,” 

Ulysses,” and other prominent successes. But they 
had not been successes in any save an artistic sense. 
Into that big, dull, cartilaginous repository, the British 
Public Ear, they had forced none but a partial entrance, 
Men are doubtless alive to-day who have written scath- 
ing things of these chiseled and pregnant verses. One 
man, as I very well know, is alive to-day who roundly 
scored and denounced Tennyson in ‘‘Temple Bar’’ as 
a second-rate singer, and he is Mr. Alfred Austin, the 
present Poet Laureate of England. But this was as late 
as 1869, and for years previously the scorn with which 
Tennyson was deluged might almost be termed a Niag- 
ara of abuse. All this, however, is now an old, old 
story. Looking back upon the opposition so persist- 
ently directed against Tennyson's genius, any observ- 
ant student of the time in which it was waged can 
clearly apprehend all the motives for its hardy ferment. 
The “Byron fever’ had not yet cooled, and beside 
Byron’s eloquent artificiality calmness and repose were 
rated as tame and thin. Scott, too, was still deeply 
cherished, and his buoyant narrative facility seemed to 
thousands the essence of poetic power. Shelley had 
gained a posthumous cult, and a good deal of his un- 
doubted hysteria was admiringly mingled, by ardent 
votaries, with his actual and ethereal inspirations. 
Keats, having remained wholly unrecognized for ten 
vears after his death in 1821, was now the idol of an 
increasing clique. Southey was still respected; Words- 
worth was yet adored; and, among remoter bards, 
Shakespeare had won that supremacy which he has 
never since lost. Meanwhile, though admittedly ‘‘old- 
fashioned.’ Spenser, Dryden and Pope were held in 
devoutest respect. This, briefly summarized, was the 
state of English poetry when young Tennyson arrived 
upon the scene and put forth his firm yet tranquil 
claim. 


The critics, as always is their wont in such excep- 
tional cases, were perplexed. When a great critic is 
perplexed, he meditates and eventually discovers. But 
in Seeman’ case there was no great critic atall. Be- 
sides. he himself had developed slowly. His fame may 
be likened to a blossoming tree; but the bole and 
branches and foliage came first, and then, one by one, 
the rich flowers. Those whom he himself, later on, 
called his “irresponsible, indolent reviewers,”’ did not 
know what to make of him. Hence, they condemned 
him—in not a few instances damned him outright. 
But what Tennyson was doing, what he gradually did 
do with such a thorough triumph, was simply this: He 
gathered unto himself all that was best and noblest in 
English poetic tradition. He said to his own profound 
and contemplative soul: “‘I will discard all the falsities 
of my recent predecessors, and I will hold fast to all 
their standards of excellence proven and secure.”” And 
with something that might be called an almost miracu- 
lous cunning, he achieved precisely this result. The 
delicate simplicity of Wordsworth is like broken music 
compared with those murmurous minor chords that in- 
cessantly pulse through his work. Scott's immature 
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balladry becomes often, with him, an accurate and un- 
erring strain. Shelley's too tempestuous exhilaration 
grows a lyric element, wildly Sweet though always 
under perfect control, like the Hight of the falcon that 
exults in its airy leaps and dives, yet that dares not dis- 
obey the silken cord which in a trice may bid it earth- 
ward. Shakespeare’s drama being impossible to the 
period in any practical sense, is not attempted at all, 
nor would I for an instant claim that Tennyson ever 
believed himself capable of those robust human por- 
traitures which bear such names as ‘‘Iago,’’ ‘‘Hamlet,”’ 
“Brutus”’ or ‘“‘Macbeth.’’ But the Shakespearian con- 
centration and condensation are often attempted, and 
with marked felicity. ‘‘Now lies the earth all Danaé 
to the stars,’’ and ‘‘Faith unfaithful kept him falsely 
true,” are but two from hundreds of lines which breathe 
the spirit of Shakespearian vividness, of quotability, of 
compression, of that rare power to pack much into a 
small space, of using what may be called a divine econ- 
omy of phrase. No influence of Byron do we find at all 
traceable in Tennyson, for as if by some curious intui- 
tion he realized, even while adolescent, the essential 
cheapness of this writer. In his ‘Poems Chiefly Lyr- 
ical’’ (a book afterward quite disowned and abjured) 
there are strong hints of Byron’s meretricious fervors. 
But with signal acumen the author of ‘‘In Memoriam” 
shrank from every spell of enchantment which the 
author of “Childe Harold’? was constantly exerting 
over lesser minds. Tennyson recognized, no doubt, as 
he grew older, that Byron was a creature three-fourths 
humbug and one-fourth—a very distinct fourth. by the 
way—scintillant genius. But he instinctively felt that 
this genius of Byron’s was wreaking itself on the cur- 
rent years for all it was worth, and that its reign would 
soon end, as everything in literature which is merely 
phenomenal and not based upon either ethic or artistic 
sincerity of purpose must of necessity write its own 
speedy epitaph. But with Keats, that glorious boy who 
had died obscurely in Rome at the age of twenty-six, 
and left behind him an unparalleled budget of poetic 
novelties, tentative, insecure, yet astoundingly sui 
generis, radiantly authentic, it was indeed a different 
affair. As we now discuss the makings of Tennyson, 
it would be grossest injustice to Keats if we did not 
give him almost the lion’s share in this grand consum- 
mation. And how transcendently Tennyson improved 
upon Keats! Yet he gained enormous impetus from 
this poor youth who had coughed his life away on the 
Piazza di Spagna a few years before; to deny this fact 
would be like denying that Dryden’s fire had never fed 
that of Pope. For Keats, falsely called Greek, redis- 
covered a lost force in English poetry. He was the 
born son of Spenser, and to say this is to say that he 
had been penetrated by a longing to paint in words. 
The Greeks (except, perhaps, Theocritus) did not paint 
with words; they sculptured with them. 

These agencies, then, formed, as I have said, the 
makings of Tennyson. His opportunity was certainly 
very great; but he himself was great enough to grasp 
and use it. And he did so; no one could: possibly have 
done so with a more imperial capacity. That amazes 
us in Tennyson is his extraordinary gift of shrewdness, 
of discretion; for he seems to have arranged his career 
with so deft and prophetic a skill. Such qualities do 
not usually accompany genius. It is headlong about 
publishing; and this poet would allow long intervals to 
elapse between his volumes. It commits itself to opin- 
ionsin prose; and he never was known to sign, within 
my own recollection, any printed article except— 

“It is my wish that with Messrs. Ticknor & Fields of 
Boston the right of publishing my books in America 
alone should rest. ALFRED TENNYSON.” 


I remember, when a young man, regarding these 
words as a kind of eleventh commandment. And when 
the Messrs. Harper & Bros. brought out an ugly edition 
in fine type, looking no more reverential than if it had 
been one of Wilkie Collins’s latest tales, I also clearly 
recollect the indignant thrills that assailed me. For 
into this common, scraggy, paper-bound volume the 
absence of all copyright law had permitted Tennyson‘s 
new American publishers to place his ‘‘complete”’ 
works—a desecration and irreverence, I have always 
thought, since he had outgrown and was well under- 
stood to have condemned many of the somewhat feeble 
lyrics in his two initial volumes. This, however, is 
a part, and I merely mention it because I do not know 
of a piece of American piracy more ruthless and cold- 
blooded. Our people had for years had full access to 
all of Tennyson’s poetry that he himself respected and 
wished to preserve; and the dragging forth from ob- 
scurity, and heading as ‘“‘Earlier Poems,” a lot of 
almost sophomorical stanzas, could not but deserve 
keen censure—especially on the part of a firm who 

ssessed, as fuidboobenh, so many other sources of at 
east quasi-legitimate gain. 

After Tennyson’s appointment in 1850 it became and 
always continued smooth sailing with him, and what 
magnificent sailing that meant! Adverse Criticisms 
were like so many bunches of floating seaweed in the 
path of his prow. He had managed to make himself 
the one supreme poetic English-singing voice of the 
Nineteenth Century, and he knew it, and possibly at 
times the adulation which his mighty place had won 
him made him a little weary and hence irritable. For 
even though vast vans may winnow the air at vast 
heights, this is not to say that fatigue never waits on 
such aerial journeys. There are times when a king's 
crown, though he may have fought and bled to keep it. 
will weigh leaden upon tired brows; there are times 
when the great lady’s gorget of gems chokes like a collier 
de force. Nor is it surprising that Tennyson found a 
sort of thébaide in his Farringford home. No one felt 
more acutely than did he the terrible materialistic 
pressure of the age. He seems to have understood that 
the “twilight of the poets’’ had arrived. Certain ad- 
herents of the Rossetti-Morris movement were wont to 
complain to me, both here and in England, of the neg- 
lect which Tennyson showed them. But I always had 
one answer, and I have it still. ‘‘He has gone through 
all your pre-raphaelite business,’’ I said, ‘‘almost before 
you were born.”” And it wastrue. ‘The Lady of Sha- 
lott,” “Sir Galahad,”’ ‘‘Oriana,’’ ‘‘Lady Clare,” ‘‘St. 
Agnes Eve,” “Lancelot and Guinevere.”’ so testified. 
Tennyson, indeed, as with a besom of scholarship no 
less than of talented empery, swept away all possibili- 
ties of theme or treatment. Necessarily, he was con- 
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m future 

judged 
But the liberalism. 
the radicalism of his thought already seems to us feeble 
anddim. So the rush of progress dashes onward. At 
this hour we can judge his enchanting poetry merely 


servative, and in this light he must beam u 
ages. In every intellectual sense he must 
from the conservative standpoint. 


by the gauge of its beauty and charm. There is no 
other way, Just as there is no other way with Virgil or 
Dante. Of these singers, as of Tennyson, we must 
simply acknowledge that in terms of irresistible loveli- 
ness they represented the emotions, yearnings, medita- 
tions of their separate periods. But here that one word, 
‘loveliness,’ bids me pause. It strikes me as the word 
which, in full volume of tribute, Tennyson, above all 
other singers, most deserves. He is superlatively great. 
Passage after passage can be quoted to prove this. But 
he is also, if 1 may use the word in relation to great- 
ness, superlatively winsome. And here, as it seems to 
me, his heirship of Shakespeare, Shelley, Wordsworth 
and Keats, gives him an especial place. None of these 
poets have ever matched him in winsomeness. They 
have been powerful as he—more so, if you please—but 
they have never been so adorably winsome. Once more 
| insist on that word, for I know of no other by which 
to express the literary value of Tennyson, after you 
have once conceded his majesty and sovereignty. Hun- 
dreds of the most devout Tennysonian converts worship 
at this man’s altar without any real knowledge of what 
he actually did for English verse. Nobody has yet writ- 
ten of this choice and grand creator in terms of such 
clear certainty as are borrowed from an all-comprehen- 
sive survey. It is a fact that Tennyson has not yet 
found hgs one sapient, deeply penetrative critic. No 
one has yet had the acumen to discover, for example, 
what he discovered, apart from inventing. 


“And what, pray,’’ I hear Mr. Stedman and Dr. Van 
Dyke, and others of his commentators inquire—‘‘what, 
pray, did Tennyson discover?’ ‘Two things,”’ I an- 
swer, ‘and for any poet of this age to have discovered 
two things must carry with it a significance of huge 
force. In the first place he invented a new kind of 
blank verse. Say what one will, there have never been‘ 
in the entire range of English poetry, but two kinds of 
blank verse. Milton gave us one, Tennyson has given 
us the other. Everything else is gut variation upon the 
work of these two masters. Again, Tennyson gave us 
a new rhythm. There are many meters in English 
metrical art; almost anybody can construct one. But 
of original rhythms I only know two. Both are the 
products of modern poets. One is by Mr. Swinburne, 
and is to be found in his dazzlingly brilliant poem, 
‘Super Flumina Babylonis.’ It runs like this: 

** ‘By the waters of Italy we sat down and wept, 

Remembering thee, 
That for ages of agony hadst endured and slept, 
And wouldst not be.’ 


This is absolute novelty in rhythm, Nothing at all like 
it was ever heard before. And the same can be said of 
Tennyson's poem ‘The Daisy,’ and also of his briefer one 
‘To the Rev. F. D. Maurice.’ Here is a speciimen: 
‘* ‘We'll have no scandal while we dine, 
But honest talk and wholesome wine, 
And only hear the magpie gossip, 
Garrulous under his roof of pine.’ 





One may search all English letters, as far as I am 
aware, and find no rhythm as distinctively authentic 
as are these two. Beyond doubt none exist in Chaucer, 
Milton, Shakespeare, Dryden, Pope, Wordsworth, By- 
ron, Cowper. Scott, Shelley, Keats. For rhythm, it 
must always be borne in mind, is not meter. It is that 
something which corresponds to a wholly fresh melody 
in music. It is a subtle combination of the iamb, dacty] 
and anapest, and it is so subtle, so amazingly complex, 
so elusive in the way of fresh, unexampled achieve- 
ment, that to any one really cognizant of poetic tech- 
nics, its difficulty is like the finding of a new color, a 
new solar ray.” 

And here I must say farewell to this theme, the 
genius of Tennyson, one on which I could write vol- 
umes. I should like to show just how Greek he is, and 
why he is more purely and vitally Greek than any poet 
who has ever used our language as a medium of expres- 
sion. I should like, too, in other ways to justify my 
adoration (there is no other word) of his heavenly gifts. 
But space will not permit this, nor will it permit me to 
point out how wondrously he both controlled his period, 
in an intellectual sense, and by it was also controlled. 
Through his intellectualism alone he cannot live, for 
science, imperative and irreversible in its march, has 
already shown us that much of his so-called ‘‘profound’’ 
thinking is not profound at all. But the beauty of his 
accomplishment—what fire or what sword can ever 
destroy that? Only time can destroy it, and time can 
only destroy it in the sense that it lays everything, 
sooner or later, waste. Serenity, chastity, dignity, 
melody, nobility, power, elegance, sweetness, and even 
a peerless dexterity and finesse, all meet and mingle in 
Tennyson. His very name is a rebuke to the hundreds 
of insincere artists in song who have preceded and fol- 
lowed him. His delicacies of attraction are unexplain- 
able as an orchid’s. His amplitudes of grandeur are 
like those of some stupendous cathedral. To know him 
thoroughly is to have gained one of life’s chief enjoy- 
ments. Not tu have known hiin at all is almost to have 
missed the fine fleur of higher earthly w#sthetic delight. 
Those rash enough to name Browning as his equal have 
fatally erred. Browning was never fit, as an artist, to 
latch his shoes. Browning. as a thinker, was the merest 
masquerader compared with him. Both are buried in 
Westminster Abbey; but then. for that matter, so are 
some of the wisest and dullest of Englishmen, sleeping 
there side by side. 

And this reminds me that all the Browning societies 
are now ostensibly dead. One never hears of them any 
more. It seems that almost yesterday one heard of 
them a great deal too much for personal comfort. The 
truth is, those who genuinely love poetry are being by 
degrees left either to cherish Browning or ignore him, 
and many of them are taking the latter course. Sev- 
eral years ago, just prior to his death, he became a 
“fad.” Throngs of people who did not care for him at 
all, pretended that they cared very much. But this 
pretension, like all fashions, has naturally -become en- 
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feebled; for if there is any quaty of the least real im- 
port in the caprices of fashion, it is that of imperma- 
nence. There is no doubt that Browning began his 
career by doing some striking things. If he goes down 
to posterity at all he will so descend as a dramatic lyrist 
and an essentially religious one. He is so religious, 
when everything has been said, that an intensity of 
orthodox faith permeates three-fourths of his worthiest 
work. Nevertheless, he is dramatic or nothing; and 
yet he is not, in any large meaning, a dramatist—not 
as Webster is one, or Marlowe, or even the erratic and 
unequal Ben Jonson. His plays are mostly lame, and his 
overrated “Blot on the 'Scutcheon”’ (notwithstanding 
Dickens's florid praise of it) is the sole one of his dramas 
that walks squarely on two feet. He could never bring 
characters together in a real play of the finest fiber, 
and make them develop each other through intercom- 
minglings of personalities. Every time that he has 
tried to do this he has failed. His talents were descrip- 
tive, though his ambitions were for many years unap- 
peasably those of a play-maker. Hence, with a certain 
politic self-survey, he devoted himself to an almost in- 
terminable series of monologues. These are really no 
more or less than the portraits of persons painted, 
sketched or dashed off by themselves. In scores of 
cases nothing could be less natural, less truly artistic, 
than the results obtained. For example, ‘Caliban on 
Setebos”’ is painfully unspontaneous, and ‘Mr. Sludge, 
the Medium” is as humorous (though unintentionally 
so) as if it had been written by Mark Twain. Brown- 
ing’s ‘‘Men and Women’’ contains much true beauty 
and emotion. His volume entitled ‘Dramatic Lyrics” 
is also fine and strong. But in almost every other book 
of the many which he gave to the world there are flaws 
of the most fatal sort. In the latter part of his life he 
constantly sang with an almost Bedlamite screech, 
His alleged ‘“‘subtlety’’ was mere indolence. Behind 
his ‘‘obscurity’’ one finds, for the most part, only a 
tenuous thread of actual meaning. His talent no one 
denies. But when one thinks of how carelessly he 
chose, for years, to exploit it, one 1s tempted to regret 
that he did not endeavor to achieve something lucid 
and intelligible, even if it had simply taken the form of 
endowing that immense body, his co-religionists, with 
an end-of-the-century hymn-book. or (as he himself 
might, with trifling yet audacious bizarrerie, have 
termed it) a Book of Un-common Prayer. All in all, 
this may be said of Browning: that in nine-tenths of 
his published work he rings wrong. Those who ring 
wrong while they have lived, never send clear echoes 
into the future. Browning will not send them, and 
fifty years from to-day he will be remembered chiefly 
as an eccentric author, who wrote some charming 
things and a good many preposterously affected ones, 
and whose natural tendency to attitudinize was en- 
couraged by a crowd of foolish, careless people whom 
he himself was foolish and careless enough ishall I also 
add snobbish enough, since some of them were of the 
silly smart London set?) to dance attendance upon in 
return. 


The newspapers, I see, are circulating another un- 
pleasant story about Mr. Astor. They declare that 
while the Duchess of Cleveland was ascending a new 
staircase of his, in one of his London abodes, she re- 
marked that it reminded her of a staircase in a country 
home of her own (Battle Abbey, in Sussex), but that it 
was much nicer, because her staircase had been hurt by 
the armor of the medieval knights who had ascended it. 

his, we are told, was meant by the Duchess as a snub 
to Mr. Astor, and as such it is journalistically served up 
to us at our breakfast-tables. Now I chance to know 
Mr. Astor, and to know him is very promptly to realize 
that he is a gentleman. Indeed, I have rarely met a 
man whom I consider in all ways more refined and 
high-bred. That he would ever extend his hospitality 
to a person capable of silly impertinence I seriously 
doubt. This Duchess of Cleveland is supposably that 
lady known as the mother of Lord Ronehery, and it is 
altogether probable that she would rather have bitten 
her tongue off than have wantonly shown herself thus 
uncivil to any host or hostess whose courtesies she had 
accepted. Possibly she may have said something of 
this sort, in a light and harmless way, and possibly one 
of those London snobs who get about into the patrician 
world may have given a garbled and malicious version 
of her words to the editor of some Piccadilly sheet. 
eager for spiteful scandals. Why should Mr. Astor be 
incessantly bored by trashy canards like this? He left 
America because he chose to live in England. Thou- 
sands of his compatriots have done the same thing. 
London and Paris are to-day filled with them. In 
America he could scarcely sneeze without having the 
fact recorded. Because he chanced to be immensely 
rich he was martyrized, in his own country, by the 
most odious publicity. Is this martyrdom to continue 
now that he has taken the unwarranted liberty of 
changing his skies? Everybody at all well acquainted 
with Mr. Astor knows that he has a great deal of quiet 
native dignity. and that if assailed by a rudeness of any 
sort he would resent it on the instant. Moreover, he is 
a keen-witted man of the world, apart from being a 
scholar, a student. a littérateur of marked gifts. To 
invent for him ridiculous positions is as absurd as to 
hint that he is the social inferior of those whom he 
desires to entertain in England. He is nothing of the 
sort. There are hosts of titled English people not really 
as ‘‘well-born’’ as himself; for on the paternal side, it 
should be remembered, be has consideralby more than 
one “‘gentleman” progenitor, and on the maternal side 
he can trace, if Foot not. through Southern sources, 
back into the earlier nobility of England herself. 

The historical novel still holds its own in England, 
and yet public judgment. if not public taste, has begun 
to see clearly the sort of revival that it really is. The 
“Saturday Review” lately referred to plays made from 
such fiction as ‘‘stage versions of the ‘historical’ novels 
of James Grant and Harrison Ainsworth.” Admirable! 
Behold, in the present instance. two names of just the 
right sort to conjure with. Certain novelists, young 


and old, are trying to do precisely what these men did 
many years ago. 
Grant? Who reads them, who gives them a single 
thought? ‘‘Ah,” it will be urged, perhaps. “‘you forget 
that these writers had not the finish and grace and color 


And where now are Ainsworth and 
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of their successors.’’ They probably had quite as much 
of either, my dear bevy of dissenters; only. their style 
is a little ‘‘higher in the collar,” a trifle less modish and 
up-to-date than yours. They ultimately failed for the 
same reason that you will ultimately fail. They con- 
structed their work almost completély by “cramming.” 
They would ‘read up” a particular period, just as you 
do, and then they would string together a fot of inci- 
dents, and accommodate to them a few puppets which 
~" called ‘‘characters,”’ 

distinctly recollect the novels of Mr. Grant. They 
used to be published in that very flamboyant style of 
binding which the Messrs. Routledge. if I mistake not, 
first brought into vogue. They usually bore on their 
covers a pink-and-green-and-yellow mounted cavalier, 
with a lady at his saddle-bow and a steed whose neck 
was impossibly arched; or else they would reveal an 
immensely grim castle, with a maiden at its grated 
window, and the inevitable cavalier gazing up at her 
from below. The stories were all Sir Walter at second 
hand, and, notwithstanding their popularity, oblivion 
yawned for them. Long aince then it has swallowed 
them, good knights, craven knights, fair ladies, garru- 
lous ale-house yokels, gossiping beldames and all. And 
with W. Harrison Ainsworth it is very much the same 
thing. He, like Giant, wrote only of what he had read 
about in books, Sir Walter Scott, it is true, dealt with 
the a of his own country; but still, so large had been 
the legacy of intimate association left him by this past, 
so many and rich were the legends and traditions of his 
land, so entirely virgin to all previous literary treat- 
ment had an abundance of the most tempting ‘‘ma- 
terial’’ long remained, that in seeking to utilize it he 
obeyed an impulse which was natural as to breathe. 
Even Scott, however, has relatively perished. If the 
art of the novelist be anything it is intense study of 
those who rub closely against him—those into whose 
spirits he can gaze, whose heart-beats he can hear, It 
is that with the real artists in fiction, or it is nothing. 
James Grants and W. Harrison Ainsworths do not live. 
They exhibit, in a positively damning sense, les défauta 
de ses qualités, Of course, when it is a question of 
doing what Flaubert did in his astonishing Carthaginian 
novel, the case is altered, But all the immense learn- 
ing and toil put into this work have never given it a 
fictional place beside his ‘‘Madame Bovary'’—some- 
thing that he took fresh and vital from the very bowels 
of living and suffering and sinning humanity, some- 
thing of which both this and future time will be com- 
pelled to say—‘‘He did not galvanize mummies; he 
vivisected the men and women whom he had met and 
known,” 


The other day an English publisher wrote me to the 
effect that it was excessively difficult for him, and for 
all English publishers, to /ancer an American book, 
“They are so insular here,’’ he declared, ‘that we must 
fight against a vast amount of prejudice, and it often 
becomes needful, on this account, to alter certain 
‘Americanisms’ in the text.’’ Lreplied to him that if 
he desired to issue any of my own books in England he 
would not receive from me any permission whatever to 
thus accommodate his reading public. Either, 1 told 
him, my book must be reproduced as I wrote it or not 
reproduced at all. Furthermore, I begged leave to in- 
form him that he and I did not agree on the subject of 
England being, in this respect. ‘‘insular England’s 
attitude toward American books is one of seeming 
languor and indifference, while in reality a strong 
animus of jealousy controls it. The idea of re-making 
our books to please her transatlantic taste is patently 


absurd. Does she ask a similar refurbishing of Tolstoi’s 
tuissian works, or those of Tourgenieff, or of Dostoi- 
evsky? Has she ever demanded it from those of the 


innumerable French authors which have been circu- 
lated for years throughout her island? And how about 
the intensely ‘‘local’’ Ibsen, whom Mr, Clement Scott 
and other of her literary critics have so ardently striven 
to popularize? This new desire to have us appear in 
’alernoster Row with notes and a glossary is the essence 
of amusement, and also the essence of arrogance. She 
uses us as a market for her own fiction, and we are 
humbly recipient of some of the worst novels which 
any country on earth has ever produced, An Ameri- 
can writer of distinction: informed me, not long ago, 
that he had lately received no less than five English 
novels, sent him by an important publishing firm in 
New York. with the request that he would pass judg- 
ment upon them. The novels were offered by a British 
syndicate, and two or three of them bore well-known 
names. Only one was good enough to pass muster, 
and that he could scarcely accept with a clear con- 
science. All the rest were the most tedious and per- 
functory ‘‘pot-boilers,’” however “distinguished” their 
producers, What American syndicate would presume 
to try and foist trash like this upon the English market? 
The wind and tide are now all one way. Our American 
reading public will not see that they are being coolly 
“used”’ by English purveyors of manuscripts. But the 
awakening, I think. is sure to come before very jong. 
It is merely a question of ous people opening their eyes 
to the general superiority of home products. They can- 
not be fooled forever; and perhaps a few such publica- 
tions as ‘““McClure’s Magazine” and the Sunday “Sun” 
and Harper's ‘‘Weekly” and ‘Bazar’ will quite sud- 
denly learn this, to their pecuniary cost. 
— -eo- 
Pretty Teacher (severely )—‘*Johnny! Johnny Stubbs! 
You are whispering again.” 
Johnny (a smart boy)—‘‘Please, I am only telling 
Winnie Winkles what nice things all the gentlemen 
said about you when you walked along the street.” 


Miss Antique (taking seat politely proffe:ed in 
crowded railroad car)}—‘Thank you, my little man. 
You have been taught to be polite, I am giad to see. 
Did your mother tell you to always give up your seat to 
ladies?” 

Polite Boy—‘‘No, not all ladies—only old ladies."’ 
Set of 12 Portfolios, 16 full page photos each 134 x 11, 
192 pages in all, subject, “‘Beautiful Paris,”’ edition cost 
$110,000. given absolutely free with beautiful case, by 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., to their cus- 
tomers. Write for particulars. 
































WILL GENERAL WEYLER BE RECALLED? 


Spain—‘‘ WHAT HAVE YOU DONE WITH My CUBA?” 
Weyler (whimpering)—“‘ Am I your CuBa’s KEEPER?” 
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ee reveal how many centimes are expended in their con- that the old Latin proverb, tot homines, quot sententic, 


Sg sumption. The other day I sat in a semi-respectable holds as good now as it did two thousand years ago. 

little café, and a hatless man entered it, with a hurried No rudeness was meant you, Jack, but you may receive 

SOME PARISIAN PENCILINGS. air, evidently an employee of some near hotel. Within one, depend upon it, if you carry out that threat about 

—— . the s of four minutes he had poured down his throat the Tweed suit and the Derby hat. Behind the patte de 

ALMOST yesterday, as it seems, we were saying to (while chattering polite French to Monsieur, Madame, et velours of Parisian politeness lurk dangerous claws. 

ourselves that sculpture had become a srished cult. toute la boutique) two brimming glasses of absinthe-and- Accept their existence, and don’t tempt their protru- 
Nowadays we can conscientiously affirm this no longer. water. And this between the hours of one and two sion.” 


France is really a land of great sculptors. One could at p.m.! Then he darted off, with smiles and bows, appar- Jack scowled grimlier still, but he ended in taking 
least name ten masters of this art, so limited, yet so ently none the worse for that vile wormwood of which my advice. EpGark FAWCETT. 
sublime in its potentialities—an art of which all nations he had so recklessly partaken. But this takes me away Paris, May 25. 

except France seem to have lost the splendid secret. from my starting-point—the abnormal stoutness, the ——_+ © <+___ 

Incomparably as it throve in ancient Rome glorious as thetic adipose, of so many Parisians whom one meets. oS” . 


was its renascence in Florence centuries later, one can- For absinthe is not fattening; it is usually the reverse. 
not but feel that the present Gallic revival of it has and in a fatal sense. It prepares the human body to 
given signs of most worthily succeeding those two other become that skeleton which life sooner or later refuses 
marvelous epochs. There are two salons, nowadays, in to inhabit, and of which coffins are the sole practical 
Paris (as everybody knows) each spring—one in the repositories. 
Palais de dg og oh <* = » @ monstrous me = — 
the Champ de Mars. th, this year, are remarkable - . , 
for their exhibits of seul pture, but the former abounds in ama he ti van pe Cabanas merged 
noble work. while the latter, though some of its statues ris, here ar ces where one can . 
are fine, cannot be called a forceful rival. In the #4 feel that his appetite is being skillfully juggled with, YI TASC 0) F & Q 
Palais you stand literally aghast at the action, vitality, and that the old threadbare phrase, l’'appetit vient en XXIV 
vigor, grandeur and tenderness expressed by many a mangeant, has assumed a novel, uncommonplace ap- XIV. 
marble or plaster shape. Not long agoI moved through Peal. These places, with their marble-topped tables — 
the most famed Italian galleries; and now, while I pone their lengths of red-velvet seats close against the A GREAT MORAL ENGINE. 
cinerve, day ater ‘day, hose masterpcons'by such walls, and thelr great pler-lasas and their profuse 
ying 9 ‘ ‘ Dashes , : : : : 
ving Oia lavak Mee iol et ee Phe are better than all American dining-saloons; they diverting than the spectacle of a certain eminent prize- 
Rousseau, and perhaps ten others, all wondersmiths of ®T® etter than most London ones. But, like everything fighter dancing with excitement before the moving 
strength ” grace sympathy, terror and pathos, I am that is French and also commercial, they lack ‘mana- pictures of his own achievement? I have not as yet 
pt se tempted to state that even, the * oon” and &érial dignity. A night or two ago 1 was dining with witnessed the performance myself, nor was I so fortu- 
the “Dying Gladiator” must soon be at least partially some friends at Durand’s. Who does not know Dur- nate as to attend the combat of which science has pro- 
robbed of their sovereign prestige. Moreover, the and’s, within a stone-throw of the Madeleine and the duced this image; but I have studied the reports in the 
French sculptors are not always, as were the greatest Rue Royale? It still keeps its fame, despite the grow- papers of the one and the other, I will add in passing 
medieva) Italians, like Giovanni di Bologna and Ben- ing glory of Paillaird’s, which seems to have inherited that the issue of the trial of skill in question gave me 
venuto Cellini, close students of Greek art. They are, the laurels of the Café Bignon, now extinct. Our din- unalloyed pleasure; for I had always been convinced 
in one way, more realistic, and equally idealistic in ner had been ideal. There was no excess; course had that the loser on that occasion had never done, and was 
another way, though less passionless and austere. They succeeded course as one melody in an opera glides into incapable ever of doing, anything to warrant the title 
have learned how to put a certain modern human senti- another, and the end had come with no hint of surfeit, which accident endowed him withal. Asa ee ge and 
ment into marble, and they are dealing magnificently with merely a delicate sense that the tingling palate dodger he was most accomplished ; but he had neither 
with aa ory and romance. One might even say that might resent further sorceries of allurement and be- the heart nor the thews of a fighter ; and there was no 
they are earning to paint with their chisels. [ have COme an agency too sensuous. Great flavorous straw- doubt In my mind that the tirst time an opponent con- 
never seen anything more poetically choice. for ex- berries had been placed before us, enswathed in some trived to fetch him a single sound buffet, he would curl 
ample, than the life-size figure of a nude girl by Henry sort of creamy accompaniment, so ethereal, as one up and succumb precisely as he actually did on the 
Schmid, mentioned in the catalogue as “a pupil of might say, that it might almost be called the still finer glorious day of Saint Patrick as ever was. ’ 
Thomas.” Its title is “Autumn Leaves’— Feuilles Cream of créme de la créme. Glancing sidewise, how- But this is not what I started to talk about. What 
d’Automne. The girl, slender and symmetric, has Ye! I saw a small wicker-basket, whose interior enchants me is this idea of a person going to a theater 
drawn her shoulders together and drooped her delicate blushed with eight or ten immense peaches, reposing and seeing not a foolish made-up drama, but the walk- 
head. If the thermometer were at ninety you would 0” Cotton, like mammoth gems. Soon afterward | ing and gesticulating shadow of his very self, doing 
feel that she is faintly shivering. Here and there a heard our host’s voice, slightly raised, addressing the again the things he did at a given past epoch of his 
long, oval leaf clings to her form, and she is standing 947¢0” who served us. He desired the peaches to be Career. — Know Thyself,’’ quoth the Grecian sage, 
on broken branches, voided chestnut-burs, and other removed (they would robably have increased his ad- epitomizing in that terse advice the profoundest counsel 
fragmentary signs of dead summer. You comprehend, dition at the rate of at least five francs apiece) as he had of human wisdom. What method of following the in- 
as you gaze, that sculpture and poetry could not blend not ordered them. ‘‘That is the way with the ery at junction was ever known so effective and satisfactory 
themselves more enchantingly—the poetry, I mean, of these swell French restaurants,” he afterward said to as this? Hitherto, man has been constrained to depend 
Hugo at his lyric best, of Gautier, of Baudelaire and of ™®- . “The instant they realize that you are either upon memory and conscience to enable him to review 
Leconte de Lisle. People sneer at the paintings up- English or American they endeavor to increase your his past and draw fitting morals therefrom. The hu- 
stairs, though, all in all, unfairly. There may not be dinner-bill by putting something on your table which man mind is prone to deceive itself; it makes the worse 
many great pictures, this year, in the chief salon, but has not been commande, Conceive of such a proceed- appear the better reason in its own behalf ;. it loses 
there are some, No one presumes to sneer, however, at ing at the Waldorf or Delmonivo’s!”’ I told him, with nine-tenths of the possible benefits of experience by 
the sculpture. That, for the most part, in its pale ma- a sympathetic smile, that I could not conceive of it at lying about it to itself and others, All that is done 
jesty and loveliness, defies detraction. Last year, while the Bristol or the Savoy, either It was exclusively with now; the photographic camera and the moving 
3 Gallic. film in combination have enabled us to see ourselves as 









HORNE'S 





Has there of late been anything in New York more 


in Rome, I saw certain modern Italian ‘‘carvings.’’ Be- : sath teey - ; 
side these achievements in Paris they were mere melan- a others saw us, and to review oe and meditate upon 

; - - . our every act. Though thou bray a fool in a mortar, 
choly struggle. But then we should remember that in But the French, in these matters, will be French— his folly will not depart from him; but if you can get 


all the Arts except one—Music—the French now reign which is another word for undignified. If you pause hhien tn front of hi sa Wiccan. ian f his 
supreme. At the same time it should not be forgotten before the brummagem jewelry displayed under the “7” '™ ¢~ “il — a" a ail ba che ee tee Ga 
that there was once a man named Gounod, and that arcades of the Palais Royal, a shopkeeper almost in- °Y°% C4” hardly fail to _— us Care. We te tae 
there is, and for many years will remain, an adorable variably comes out and solicits you to buy. This seems ane ne | meio vd *hich w, could have postponed 
opera called “Faust.” And to this opera I have slight natural enough, for the entire atmosphere of the Palais *!!! to~ nf the << pocanay Wine i it . —— yesterday 
doubt that even the mighty Wagner himself has paid Royal is vulgar and cheap. But precisely the same We Would not have committed it. What an enormous 
A Pah yi : Beye, Tyg? - advantage it is that Philip sober can now check the 

haggling spirit exists in the smartest jewelry shops of : hits “ : ‘ 344 9 
See the Avenue de l’Opera or the Rue de la Paix.’ Into one antics of Philip drunk. You infernal idiot,” yells he 
’ of these shops I went, not long ago, to purchase some to his distempered shadow, ‘‘don’t you know enough 
Sometimes, as I walk the streets of Paris. I marvel ahishetade 1 aslected a unw ick, dhe me. but the % come in out of the wet?’’ You might set him down 
where her painters and sculptors find their feminine tah, te i frankl - stated ptt oa Siete Seen di. to read moral homilies by the twelvemonth, and they 
models. Very probably it is the gross truth that many vel ton. or psec ed france were pi thin f B tl vers would not have a fraction of the influence flowing from 
women of the masses, here, recklessly fatten themselves a and when I had consented to. oe the per the concrete engine of morality which we are con- 
on rich foods. It is almost impossible to “diet” in Paris. at this lowered rate I found myself benlened witt ere sete 8 sidering. The value of object lessons has long been 
An out-and-out invalid would surely, I surmise, have a buttons, scarf-pins, heaven en ne Lot th: fom sate recognized; but never till now was there an object 
hard time of it. ‘Plain food’’ seems an impossibility. ond that ¥ woald make further Po sts ae “Te — lesson so exquisitely fitted to its mission as this. Here 
There is plenty of bad cooking. In this town of gourmets Meme leon who said that the English are a race of st 4S we heve no allegory or apologue, no wise saw or modern 
one can easily get a very bad dinner. Some of the soups Fess He never said an thin; leas yt ot 6 Thee instance, but the very thing itself, palpitating with all 
at fairly good restaurants are mere greasy hot water, En ede eae be ska Rag caaeed. rest row tl “ its native and particular ineptitudes. We say, not 
and South Fifth Avenue cannot supply you with a aa the wb pdb to eek ner ger sent one fined olan “That was the kind of ass you were,” but ‘“You wefe 
worse “‘roast’’ than certain of the Boulevard tables 114 not on suggest the ibility of havin } bet that identical ass.”’ It is conclusive: there is no appeal. 
8 — y 8 Of course I know, that in the instance we happen to be 


willing homage. 


d’hétes. But whatever culinary badness you get in “ ’ 

Paris is always sure to be “‘rich.’’ The enormously scives “besten down. cael considering, the alleged blow immediately following 
stout people whom one sees, grow so, beyond doubt, by the one which landed upon somebody’s solar plexus has 
their passion for fats and oils and intensely saccharine Yesterday an American friend rushed into my apart- been made the subject of some dispute; but that is due 
desserts. The French fondness for sugar, in every con- ments with a complaining face. ‘‘I’ve just bought an merely to an accidental defect of chiar-oscuro in the 


ceivable candied form, is proverbial. During two or orchestra seat at the Opera,” he growled, ‘“‘and what do photograph. The foreshortening misleads the eye, 
three centuries I don’t think this voracious consump- you think they had the impudence to tell me?” especially when the eye desires to be misled. -To cor- 
tion of sweet things has diminished a bit. There are “That you would have to appear in full evening- rect it, closer and more accurate examination is all that 
windows along the Rue St. Honoré that almost give dress—en toilette de soirée?” I answered, glancing up is needed. It does not impugn the broad truth which I 
one an indigestion to survey their contents. Here you from one of those pregnant sentences which I am am exploiting. Here is an opportunity, never till now 
see great cakes overflowing with almonds and slices of always writing for CoLLIER’s WEEKLY, and which, as accessible, for the student to investigate himself at his 
citron, or as black with imbedded raisins as certain con- everybody knows, narrowly escape making the entire leisure, and steer his future by the faithful rudder of 
sciences with their crimes, Nearly all the drinks are Western continent tremble with approbation. ‘‘How his past. So walked, so sat he; so demeaned himself; 
sweet. for both men and women have the tastes, in this on earth, my dear Jack, did you come to be ignorant even so did he ruminate in vacuo and disseminate 
respect, of children. Even absinthe, with all its peril- that this sort of thing is invariably de vigueur?”’ second intentions. Hitherto we have all been under the 
ous headiness. is constantly drank sucrée. One can sf rigueur!’ sneered Jack, with his best Fifth impression that we were fine and clever chaps, compar- 
scarcely imagine a Parisian sitting down to a simple Avenue scowl. ‘Asif I don’t always dress for dinner! ing favorably with our fellows. Let us go and contem- 
middle-of-the-day breakfast. He very often — it What confounded cheek! Would they dare to demand plate ourselves in this living mirror of our past. Heavy- 
with fish, and fish cooked in oil at that. Then he will such a thing at the Metropolitan? 1’ve a good mind tu ens! how badly that coat sets: how villaMously do we 
take some heavily sauced cutlet or piece of filet, then go there to-morrow night in a Tweed suit and a Derby mince in our gait: what an infatuated leer was that we 
one or two vegetables of which the preparation is ole- hat.” bestowed upon the aye bicycle-girl! Well, weil, all 
aginous, then a large slice of cheese, then a dish of con- “If you did,” I replied, ‘‘you simply couldn’t get these things shall be forthwith remedied. In order to 
fectionery, and then a cup or glass of coffee, dashed your fauteuil d’orchestre, and a gend’arme would politely improve, all we required was to know. 

with oc . And meanwhile he has drank, through- make it plain to you that you were by sixteen foneen a No doubt our Champion of champions enjoyed an 
out this repast, at least a pint of wine (not always by loser. Surely you are liberal enough, my boy, to realize exceptionally stirring experience, beholding as he did 
any means good), and frequently more. Then, between and accept the various customs of foreign countries.’’ —_ himself at the crisis and culmination of his career. The 


six and seven, he seats himself before a dinner to which “Damn their customs,’”’ Jack sputtered, whipping decisive moments of his whole life were lived through 
his déjeuner has been frugality itself. And such soups out a Hoffman House cigarette. in that twelve-foot ring at Carson, and he could review 
“But you can’t both damn them and live among it all between two drinks. We have thus far been sup- 


as the Parisians are forever pouring into their stomachs! 

Naturally the gastric juices are diluted, — re- them,” I said, cultivating an Emersonian mildness. posing that the beholder of himself gets nothing but 

sults, and masses of unhealthy fat follow. Their ordi- ‘‘Recollect that if you order at the Chatham Hotel, raps over the knuckles; but the knuckles of our ex- 

tages, in the common restaurants, are sloppy here, a ‘John Collins,’ and give the garcon who serves emplary hero executed some good raps as well. That 
o 


enough, but they have a soupe a loignon, a kin it no more than two cents, he courteously thanks you. sixth round was a trying episode to have to sit through; 
liquid Welsh rarebit, which challenges nightmare at A New York garcon would glare at you for having pre- but there were compensations. The self-observer is fain 
the first spoonful. Nor should their ropy red and white sumed to insult him by such a ‘tip.’ And there are to concede various sins of commission and omission; 


and yellow cordials be forgotten. Cabmen and ouvriers many other similar contrasts of ‘custom’ which I might why did he not land there, step in here, and duck yon- 
consume quarts of these every day, though served to mention. It isn’t very nice, I allow, to be told how we der? On the other hand—see how I pull myself together 
them in small glasses. The small glasses cost only four shall dress when we go to the opera, or anywhere else. when all seems lost: notice the steam behind my 
or five cents a drink, but bloated and crimson faces But recollect that it’s a very big world, after all, and punches: remark how invincible is my stomach!—So, 
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in general, taking a man by long and large, he will not 


be denied the encouragement of occasional self-com- 
mendation; nec repente nec semper fuit nemo turpts- 
simus. Ever and anon a picture will be thrown upon 


screen which he can look at without blushing. The 
more will it his ambition to render such more 
frequent hereafter, and one may look forward to a 
Golden Age when the entire series shall present nothing 
whic h, dying, the original would wish to blot. 

Really, we cannot but improve under the admoni 
tions of this uncompromising friend—ourselves as we 
were, An era of simpler, nobler manners is at hand; 
and of more honest dealing. How would you like to 
witness a reproduction of yourself cheating at poker. or 
doing the widow of your best friend out of her fortune? 
How would you like to have your own innocent wife 
and children, who had been believing that you were 
detained on business when you said you were—trooping 


the 


become 


into the theater and gazing transfixed at their husband 
and father as he really was and did on the night in 
question? How would it suit you, after you are safely 


wedded to Miss Jones, to witness the weeks and months 
of your ignoble infatuation for Miss Smith? Each of us 
will become his own Ancient Mariner—the sinister Past, 
holding the Present with its glittering eye, till the tale 
of horror has been taught. Half the troubles of life are 


due to thoughtlessness and forgetfulness, In future, 
the man who can be thoughtless or forgetful will be the 


man who is blind, and he, as a rule, is less in need of 


spiritual admonition than the rest of us. 
I need not reply to the trivial objection that kineto- 
scopes do not as yet accompany us throughout our daily 
and nightly avocations, and register our entire output 
of rasé “ality or stupidity, from A to Z. Science, which 
has done so much (and its best things inadverte ntly ) will 
this inconsiderable improvement over its 
Indeed, theosophists will tell you that 
in the Astral Light, an indelible record 
of our every action. Persons specially endowed can see 
this record at will; shall not the day come when all of 
us will see it whether we will or not? Coming events 
cast their shadows before; these shadows of the past on 
the photographic film herald the epoch when the clumsy 
shysical method will be supplanted by the metaphysi« val. 
The contemporary theosophic theory was anticipated by 
a great theological writer of the last century, who ex- 
plained that the human memory registers all the deeds 
and thoughts of men, even the most hidden ones; and 
that when the “spiritual sight’’ is ope sned, either before 
or after death, all scenes and situations can be recalled, 
in visible manifestation, precisely as they took place. 
The roll of the memory is unfolded, and there is the 
truth! The kinetoscope, then, is but a forecast of a 
development which is to take place upon the mental 
plane; it warns us to make ready for the new Revela- 
tion, when the exhibitor with his machine shall become 
superfluous, and the laws of nature will spontaneously 
take his job off his hands, 
Are we then to expect a time when all mankind will 


easily achieve 
existing results. 
there is already 9 


be casting appre hensive glances at the time that has 
gone before? Surely not! We are here to live, not to 
COME TO TEXAS. 
Tue “ Lone Star ™ is waving—the flag of the free 


Then strike for Texas, if men you would be 
No idlers are wanted, the thrifty and wise, 
To wealt& and high station can equally rise 


Where corn, oats and cotton; the richest of loam 
Which yields to the settlers provisions and home 
Trees of every description arise on each hand, 
From alluvial soil to the rich table land 


Here springs are exhaustless and streams never dry, 
In the season from winter to autumn's bright sky, 

A wide panorama of prairie is seen 

Of grasses of all kinds perennially green 
Here millions of cattle, sheep, horses and goats 
Grow fat as if stall-fed or fattened on oats 

No poverty is found in the mighty domain, 

To the man who exerts either finger or brain 


Here are homes for the millions, the rich and the poor, 
While Texas opens wide her hospitable door. 

She has thousands of acres--yes, millions—to sell, 

Yet can point without cost to where pre-emptors can dwell 
Her terms will be easy with those whom she deals, 

While security, all, in their title can feel. 


Buy land while ‘tis cheap, and the finest select, 

"Twill, young men, prove a fortune when least you expect 
Old man, for your children, buy, file it away; 

A Godsend ‘twill prove on some rainy day. 





For a handsomely illustrated book fully describing this wonder- 
ful country address Gaston Meslier, Ge’ neral Passenger and Ticket 
Agent Texas and Pacific Railway, Dallas, Texas 
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be paralyzed by the imper- HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


fections of past life. But 
the past wil] always para- 
lyze us until we stop lying 
about it; and if we will not 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 





voluntarily stop lying, the 
kinetoscope, physic al or 
metaphysical, will stop it 
for us. Universal truth 
will clear away a surpris- 
ing amount of Augean 
muck in which mankind 
has hitherto been bogged, 
and he will find himself 
free for efforts beyond pres- 
ent expect: ition. But truth 


roe 


AnD THE GROWTH aounY a DESTROYED 


WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST 
URY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE “SKIN 





injury or unpleasant fe 





Gentlemen who do not appreciate 
which does away with shaving. 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility. aud 1s guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
to the skin. 


vered by eo Compouxpine, ao incomplete mixture was accidentally 


epitied on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was 
completely removed 
pure, free from all injurious substances, and so simpie any one can use it. 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with the results. 
hair disappears asif by magic 
for a like purpose 
NOT FAIL. 
growth such as the 
ts are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without slightest 


We purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. It1s perfectly 
It acts mildly but 
Apply for afew minutes and the 
It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used 
and no scientific discovery ever attained such wonderfulresults. IT CAN 
If the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy 
beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 


eling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPKECEDES ELECTROLY sis, 
Recommended by all who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. 
nature's giftof a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene 
and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 





It dissolves 


Young versous who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 








alone is not enough to re- to destros its growth. Modene sent by mail. in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely 
ne » ‘ 2 sealed from observation) on receipt of price, #1. 00 per bottle. Se nd money by letter, with rour 

generate us; we ne ed love full address written plainly. C ‘Rey mae: nce sacredly wen ate. Postage stamps received the 

also; the trouble with the ee (ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS Pa Cut this advertisement out. 


moon, for example, is that 
she has light but not heat. 
But when man is being 
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MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, 0., U. S.A. 
Manufacturers of the Highest Grade Hair Preparations. 
You can register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery. 
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cured of diseases, the pro- 
cedure is different from what it would be were he whole 
to begin with. Those microbes of evil must be frozen to 
death before the ardor of the sun can safely be admitted 
to make good things grow. As soon as we have suffi- 
ciently seen and confessed the shortcomings of our lives, 
we shall be empowered to cast aside that burden and 
journey forward with a light heart. Knowing beyond 
peradventure the uselessness of deceit as well as the 
ugliness of wrongdoing, we shall freely abandon both. 
And having done that. the mission of the kinetoscope 
will have been fulfilled. Thenceforward, if we use it 
at all, it will be to recall only what is ae and beau- 
tiful in the experience of our friends cr ourselves, as we 
contemplate the pictures in a gallery. ' The stern moni- 
tor will have been transformed into a suggestive and 
entertaining improv visatore, and in his tales realism will 
be blended with romance and their issue will be beauty. 
-e- 


A GRACO-ROMAN DUTCHMAN. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
IN 1874, I think it was, I was living in St. John’s 
Wood, London. About four o’clock one morning I 


suddenly became aware that I was standing in my 
pajamas at the window of my room, which was open, 
staring out at a drizzly London dawn, with the remains 
of a stupendous noise ringing in my ears. There was 
visible, above the roofs of the houses to the southward, 
a column of smoke, which slowly drifted aside. What 
had happened? 

| did not ascertain for some hours. Then it trans- 
jired that a canal-boat, laden with gunpowder, had 
ylown up just as it was passing under a bridge of the 
Regent’s Park Canal, which formed the northern 
boundary of the Park, two or three streets below that 
on which my house stood. The fact that my window 
was open saved it from being smashed; but seven- 
eighths of the windows within a radius of a mile were 
broken, and a good many other things besides. Had 
the explosion not been deadened by occurring under a 


bridge, there is no telling what might have happened. 

After breakfast 1 took an umbrella and went forth 
to investigate. The row of houses fronting the canal 
were a sight. A brick wall two feet thick and four 


feet high extended in front of them; this was shattered, 
the upper courses of brick, for a couple of hundred 
yards above and below the site of the bridge, being 
pushed off backward. <A series of shallow gardens 
about thirty feet deep intervened between the wall and 


the houses; these were littered with debris. As for 
the houses, they looked as if a titanic fist had smitten 
them each a furious blow; the entire facades were 


crushed in; some of the ruin had fallen outward on the 
gardens, the rest inward. These were no Buddensieck 
buildings; they had been built to last a couple of cent- 
uries; had it been otherwise, there would have been 
nothing left of them. In the wet, gray drizzle, they 
were a dismal spectacle. One would have said there 
was nothing for it but to tear them all down and build 
them over anew. 

Several of them were houses of a superior class, 
inhabited by people who were well off. One of them 
belonged to Cottier, the founder of the picture-dealing 
and house-decorating firm of that name. He was a 
charming and energetic Scot. with more taste in his 
little finger than there is in the brains of a thousand 
average connoisseurs. His experience was, as he after- 
ward told me, that he found himself standing in the 
street before the ruins of his dwelling, barefooted and 
wet, with his nightgown fluttering about his legs, and 
the fragments of the explosion falling all about’ him. 
He had no recollection how he got there; evidently his 
transit from his bedroom to the street had not taken 
him long. He was not even conscious of having heard 
the explosion; but there he was. After contemplating 
the destruction for a few minutes, curiosity seized him 
to discover what had happened within doors. He made 
his way across the rubbish in the garden, and up the 
front steps. There was no need of opening the door; it 
had been torn from its hinges and lay across the thresh- 
hold. Standing upon it, he made a barefoot step dcross 
itinto the hall. It was dark; but it did not need light 
to inform him that he was treading on broken glass. 
Broken glass covered the floor of the hall, and when 
with much difficulty and not a few cuts he had made 
his way to the stair, he found broken glass there from 
top to bottom, How it came there was hard to under- 
stand: but the miracle was that he had come down 
over it all, without knowing what he was doing and 
without getting a scratch. He had been completely 
hypnotized by the shock of the catastrophe; one could 
comprehend that; but why hypnotism should have so 
toughened the skin of his feet remained a mystery to 
him to the end. 

Cottier has since gone to heaven, where there are no 
explosions; his name remains behind him. A few 
doors from him—not in heaven, but on the Park—lived 
another man even more widely known—one of the 
great artists of our age. This was Laurence Alma 
Tadema, the painter of ancient Greece and Rome, who 
would have founded a school of painting had there been 





any one capable of painting like him, but there was not. 
He had not only knowledge of art greater than his con- 
temporaries. and of the modes of life, character and 
thought of classical antiqnity, and a delicious and un- 


failing imagination to digest and spiritualize it all, 
but he also had an execution—a manual accuracy and 
felicity, which was of itself enough to make a great 


vet epee | and all these unique elements entered into 
each one of his pictures; so it is no wonder that he was 
more admired than imitated. 
Well: Tadema’s house was smashed, just like Cot- 
tier’s. But this was almost a national calealte, for 
Tadema’s house was as unique and almost as beautiful 
as one of his pictures, or as a gallery of them; the same 
love of the beautiful, and original charm and harmony 
in the creation of it, had presided over the making of 
this house as had ruled the composition and painting of 
his canvases. Any one entering his house would know 
that it must be the abode of the man who produced 
those other works of art which decorate the walls of 
certain fortunate and wealthy persons. Everywhere 
were glimpses of his backgrounds, his combinations, 
his effects; here were his polished pillars, his incom- 
parable portieres, his veined marbles, his classic chairs 
and couches, his perfect doorways, his enchanting vis- 


tas and perspectives. Here bloomed his matchless 
coloring; here was lovely pagan music turned into 


architecture and decoration. You might even catch 
sight of the source of some of his glorious fizures—the 
sumptuous women with the auburn hair and pearly 
complexion. For Tadema’s wife was a woman of that 
type. and was often his model. 

The year 1874 has long since gone by; and Tadema, 
I hear, has long since decreed himself a pleasure-dome 
yet more beautiful than the one I speak of. Meanwhile 
one might have imagined that the calamity of that ex- 
plosive morning would have discouraged even his mass- 
ive energy, and that he would have retired from the 
contest with gunpowder without more ado. But there 
was no gauging Tadema. Seeing him a few days later, 
he appeared more cheerful, if possible, than usual. 
This smash was just what he wanted! It broke down the 
wails which had all along been hindering him from mak- 
ing improvements in what seemed to ordinary taste un- 
improvable. Had Tadema been a prize-fighter (and he 
had the thews and stamina of one), the most certain 
way of getting thrashed by him would have been to 
knock him down. He would have arisen, like Antzus, 
more invincible than before. Every one who knows 
him knows his way with his pictures; no sooner has he 
finished one than he sees how it might have been made 
better, and, if he be not forcibly restrained, he will sit 
down and paint it over. Many of his divinest things 
have other divinities underneath them; as one digs up 
one superb ancient city after another in certain places 
of the earth. His mind accords with principles of 
beauty, but never stays in any one illustration there- 
of; he must/on. So, when his House Beautiful was 
destroyed, all he thought of was making one more 
beautiful rise from its ruins. It was his opportunity— 
not his misfortune. He was like Nature, which takes 
the chaos of an earthquake and fashions from it ranges 
of delectable mountains, touched with spiritual snows 
and tinged with the soul of rainbows. 

Accordingly, work was at once begun, and carried 
on with that promptness, accuracy and intelligence 
which ever attended any undertaking controlled by 
Alma Tadema. His knowledge of what he wanted to 
have done was so exact that the result was the same as 
if he had done it with his own hands. In a surprisingly 
short time the weekly afternoons at the Tademas’ were 
resumed, and there the initiated and privileged failed 
not to assemble. These afternoons were as much an 
esthetic education as they were a social pleasure. 
There were other beautiful houses and agreeable recep- 
tions in London—plenty of them; but these were unlike 
any others. The artist’s originality and the charm of 
his personal equation were felt every moment and at 
every point. 

His physical aspect was remarkable. He had a head 
large, broad and —_ set on a pair of shoulders like 
those attributed to Plato—wide, square-set and solid. 
His height may have been five foot nine, and his strong 
figure was in just re throughout. On his square 
jaws grew a yellow beard, trimmed to a point on the 
resolute chin. His eyes were gray, and rather wide 
apart: his expression was the essence of broad good- 
humor, singularly refined by a lifetime of thought and 
labor for pure art. The sound of his voice was hearty, 
full- Bad oe and humorous, distinguished by the naive 
intonations of his Dutch birth and ancestry ; his laugh 
was the triumph of well-being and well- wishing. From 
his person radiated lusty vigor and geniality; his com- 
panionship and conversation were better than doctors 
to the ailing in mind or body. The world could not be 
a bad place so long as Tadema lived in it. The aroma 
of his kindness and humanity comforted without need 
of words, and the boyish freshness which had survived 
many struggles and unintermitting hard work was a 
reproof, an encouragement and a promise to all who 
had suffered themselves to be depressed or imbittered 
by the ills that patient merit of the unworthy takes. 

I cannot attempt a description of the house. What 
was most beautiful in Greece and Rome was present, 
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with such harmonious additions and 
modifications of Nineteenth Century 
knowledge and subtlety as to make a 
new Golden Age; the note was clear but 
never forced; all appeared natural and 
spontaneous. The windows which re- 
placed those that the explosion had anni- 
hilated were not glazed with glass. nor 
stained-glass; it was something hereto- 
fore unseen, just the right thing—but 
what was it? They showed lovely colors, 
strangely and charmingly combined ; but 
on what principle were they designed? 
Tadema enjoyed our surmises; he had 
foreseen our mystification. After we had 
all confessed ourselves beaten, he re- 
vealed the truth. These window-panes 
were made of slabs of precious marbles, 
cut so thin that they became translucent: 
simple enough when you know it, but 
he was the first to conceive the idea. The 
very soul of the marble was thus made 
to appear; the type of solidity was 
transmuted into atmosphere. Never was 
the dismal glimmer of London daylight 
made to serve so sweet a purpose; it was 
characteristic of Tadema to do .t. 

The music-room was a smail oblong; 
the ceiling was an oval dome, like the 
inside of an eggshell divided lengthwise. 
This was gilded with thick gold-leaf—not 
bronze imitation; the walls had a deli- 
cate shade of color, and in a corner stood 
a Grecian urn containing a tall Japanese 
lily. There was a divan along one side, 
with cushions of delicate silken tissue ; 
and opposite was the piano, of Tadema’s 
design, a marvel of satinwood, ebony 
and ivory, with the artist’s monogram 
peeping out everywhere, and on the in- 
side of the lid a broad sheet of vellum, 
paneled smooth, on which were inscribed 
the autographs of all the great musicians 
of the time, who had first drawn music 
from the instrument, and then recorded 
theinselves as the genii of ordered sound. 
So the exquisite little room was haunted 
by them, and under their influence the 
lily bloomed as no mortal flower had 
done before. 

Over polished floors, past gleaming 
pillars, through glowing draperies, we 
proceed to the studio, the great heart of 
the spacious house. It is a room almost 
bare of decoration, save the simplest 
assonances of color and form. There are 
two easels, and a drawing-table, on 
which are mathematically designed the 
marble floors, walls and benches which 
form the setting of so many of Tadema’s 
pictures. Upon one of the easels rests 
the picture on which he is at present 
engaged. It was, I remember, two danc- 
ing maidens, fair and dark, with garlands 
and diaphanous robes, capering past on 
lightsome feet, with Italian sunshine and 
sky and fields pied with flowers, One 
has just smitten the timbrel above her 
frolicsome head, and you hear the echo 
of the music’ in the ardent air. How 
beautiful they are! With what a care- 
less grace they skip down the happy land- 
scape! Age itself might grow young, 
looking on that picture. 

Then there was a picture of Sappho, 
and the artist had made a face of splen- 
did beauty; so that I, having read fool- 
ish stories by wiseacres about rts ae 
said, ‘*‘But she was sallow and homely.” 
Tadema, who had just made one of his 
uproarious jokes (pretending to be vastly 
scandalized at the discovery of a box of 
cigarettes, and then, by way of getting 
rid of them, setting fire to one and put- 
ting it in his mouth. and passing the box 
to the next man), immediately became 
serious. ‘Sappho MUST have been beau- 


they are less distinguished. 
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moric dryasdustism spun in empty brains. 
And when you came to think of it, of 
course she must! 

There had been conversation down- 
stairs, and music in the gold-room, and 
in the studio there were fun and cigar- 
ettes. As the shadows fell, we went 
downstairs again, and into the dining- 
room, where there was something deli- 
cate and toothsome to eat and drink. 
We could stray out in the conservatory, 
which was a piece of Pompeii translated ; 
we could not but be happy, whatever we 
did. The only trouble was the going 
away; but the week would soon be over. 
and besides, if I mistake not. there were 
two receptions a week, and onc could go 
to both of thom. The best company in 
London met there. 

And one night there was a masked ball 
at Tadema’s. This was an occasion such 
as a great romancer, like Victor Hugo or 
Balzac, would have liked to transcribe 
just as it ene Not that there was 
anything in the way of Gallic intrigue; 
but the scene was equal to anything 
likely to be conceived by imagination. 
The invited guests were enough to fill 
the rooms without overfilling them; and 
the dresses they wore were as nearly as 
ge worthy of the environment. 

Vhat a palace of enchantment it was! 
Every one wore the mask until midnight; 
and then off they all came at once: and 
there were some surprises. Each guest, 
on arriving in the hall, had to whisper 
his name to the host himself, who stood 
at the foot of the stairs, disguised from 
head to foot, but instantly recognizable— 
for Tadema could not be disguised. But 
he was the only one who knew every- 
body’s secret; and there were several 
husbands and wives who enjoyed flirta- 
tions with one another without suspect- 
ing it till the veils were withdrawn. 
There is a mysterious fascination about 
masked balls, depending partly upon 
tradition and partly upon the innate sen- 
sation of freedom that seizes one as soon 
as he realizes his own incognito. Women 
do this kind of thing better than men; it 
comes more naturally to them, perhaps; 
and women, though so conservative in 
the routine of ordinary life, are really 
terrible radicals and nihilists the moment 
the traces and blinders of custom and 
Mrs. Grundyism are slipped off. Well, 
we played our parts till midnight, and 
nothing could have been more diverting ; 
and yet, when the masks were off, and 
we looked round upon one another’s well- 
known faces, and resumed our own selves, 
there was another pleasure, like returning 
home after an excursion. Then there 
were many anecdotes to tell; and we 
gradually found ourselves in the supper- 
room, and would no doubt have reclined 
at the banquet in Old Roman style had 
there been accommodation enough in the 
way of triclinia. But the peacocks, 
nightingales’ tongues. and lampreys 
were in the best condition, and the am- 
amar were well filled; and Mzcenas 
1imself as an entertainer was not to be 
named in the same day with Tadema; 
nor the great Lucullus either. 

It is only in looking back on life that 
we realize the true proportions and rela- 
tions of the various things that constitute 
it. While we are in the midst of them 
After fifteen 
or twenty years the Tadema days of one’s 
existence stand out in strong relief from 
most of the others. London would not 
have been London without him. But 
that is the unique value of London; there 
is always some one or something that is 
forever memorable; it isa world. Baby- 





tiful!”” With that one sentence he dis- 
posed of all the absurd cobwebs of sopho- 
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| recollections of life in those two pean: 


| carried memory with it. 


lon was the London of remote antiquity ; | 
and later, Rome. I should like to have 


reincarnation would be worth while, if it 
Shall we ever 
have a London in this country, I wonder! 
There are no signs of one yeti but should 
it ever come it ought to be the greatest 
of them all. Another Tadema, however, 
there can never be; the world thinks 
itself lucky in possessing his pictures; 
but the world does not know how much 
— than his pictures is Tadema him- 
self. 
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SILHOUETTES. 


BY J. R. HOYT. 

IT is a revelation sometimes to discover, 
by its being put to the test, how really 
rare is “‘that most excellent gift of char- 
ity” among people possessed of a large 
share of this world’s goods, and who con- 
sider themselves generous, Within pro- 
scribed limits, and in their own way, the 
majority do undoubtedly give out of their 
abundance to the poor and needy, but the 
impulsive generosity, that uncaicuiating 
generosity which would seem to be the 
special privilege of the rich, appears, as 
a rule, strangely lacking. Any one who 
has ever undertaken the thankless task of 
selling tickets for deserving charity, or 
has endeavored to raise enough money to 
help a case of great destitution, knows 
well this trait of stinginess, for it can be 
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intelligent and cultivated women of the 
world often betray. There are few self- 
imposed missions which are altogether so 
unpleasant as this one of begging for 
others, as any one who has tried it can 
testify; for not only is the applicant 
doomed to be unpleasantly surprised, by 
the refusal of those counted upon to be 
most liberal, but will also probably be 
treated with a frigid politeness which 
will leave ever after a lurking doubt in 
her mind as to whether it was clearly- 
understood that she was not asking a 
personal favor for herself. All sorts of 
excuses are given for. refusing these 
crumbs to Lazarus, excellent ones which 
any one can see are reasonable. ‘‘That 
the charities which they themselves are 
interested in demand all their spare sur- 
plus, and that they have to make it a rule 
in self-protection never to give outside of 
these.”” ‘‘That this must not be taken as 
a personal matter, it is simply one of the 
precepts they are, obliged to lay down, 
and the smallness of the sum demanded 
has nothing to do with it.’’ If these 
women should ever realize, which is not 
likely, that their want of generosity pro- 
voked criticism, their consciences would 
not be troubled, but they would be an- 
noyed at such lack of perception. They 
would probably say in self-defense, that 
they hoped they fully realized the obliga- 
tions of the rich, and that they gave as 
much as they were able. Their charities 
being systematized and scheduled to such 
an extent that it would seem as though 
a certain bargaining spirit with the Lord 
ran through their donations, They pay 
out, as they say, a certain proportion of 
their income — scarcely, perhaps, the 
Mosaic tenth, but a respectable sum—for 
which they receive a worldly interest in 
the shape of the respect of the commu- 
nity in which they live, and the reputa 
tion for being charitable women; while 
the principal, one cannot help but feel- 
ing, they regard as a sort of investment 
put to their account in that place where 
“‘moth or rust do not corrupt nor thieves 
break through and steal.’’ It is only 
when the request for help comes upon 
them unaware, and is out of the beaten 
path of their charities, that their dislike 
of giving is shown. The writer over- 
heard a young society girl, whose sweet- 
ness of disposition is proverbial among 
her friends, demur some time over giv- 
ing a dollar to help a fund intended to 
send a consumptive woman to the coun- 
try, and finally decide that she was 





“afraid just that week she could not 
manage it, as she had already exceeded 


her allowance,’”’ while a few minutes 
later she told how she had been pricing 
jewel-studded thimbles, at last choosing 
a gold one surrounded with sapphires. 
Of course, she did not realize exactly 
what contradictions she had been mak- 
ing, or she would not have said it. It 
only showed a force of habit and a nat- 
ural instinct for saying ‘‘No.’”’ A request 
for charity had put her, as it does a 
great many other people, on the defens- 
ive at once. and made her suspicious as to 
the worthiness of the cause; an attitude 
of mind which, leaving Lazarus entirely 
out of the question, must have a rather 
narrowing result on Dives. 
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THE QUEEN AT SHEFFIELD. 
An event which must have impressed 
the royal visitors more than anything else 
they saw on the occasion of the Queen’s 
recent visit to Sheffield was witnessing 
the rolling of an armor-plate for H.M.S. 
“Ocean.”’ The royal carriage was drawn 
up in front of a great furnace, through 
the chinks of whose doors came a more 
than midsummer heat. From the flam- 
ing depths of the furnace a grappler 
dragged forth fifty tons of metal at a 
white heat. These were placed on a 
trolley and run to the gigantic six thou- 
sand-tons hydraulic forging press, where 
the metal was speedily reduced to a slab 
twenty-four inches in thickness, and 
weighing only thirty-three tons, its 
length and width having been regulated 
to the necessary dimensions, 


TIME-FAMED THERMOPYL AL, 


A narrow gulf divides Lamia from 
Thermopyle, where the smoking hot 
springs (temperature one hundred and 
six degrees even at the first mill driven 
by them) rise amid the dreary marshes, 
now covering what was once sea. The 
little hill in the foreground is that on 
which Leonidas and his followers made 
their last stand, 480 B.c. Up to the ces- 
sation of hostilities in the recent short 
and deplorable conflict it seemed not im- 
probable that this historic battlefield 
might be the scene of another great con- 
test, for the Greeks were retreating to- 
ward Mount Oefa and Thermopyle from 
the Turkish attack on their positions at 
Phourka and on Mount Othrys, and the 
natural strength of the position above 
Thermopylze has been described by sev- 
eral war correspondents as likely to have 
counted greatly in favor of the Greek 
forces. 
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